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The little crowd of people that had already 
gathered round Miss Calderon gave way, 
and Vivian could hardly restrain an invol- 
untary start as his eyes fell on the graceful 
figure on which sparkling jewels flashed a 
thousand sciptillating rays as she turned 
round Leila! the fair sweetheart of Giaour 
in the poem. 

He heard the murmur that ran through 
the throng at this strange accidental con- 
janction, as he esw a faint tinge of color flit 
over the face of the girl, but she was thor- 
oughly accustomed to society, and betrayed 
no embarassment as she went through the 
introduction. 

Report had done her no more than justice 
when it called her remarkably handsome. 

Vivian saw a tall, gracetul form, full of 
supple Southern grace, a face of a perfect 
oval, a soft dark complexion, a broad, grave 
brow, the eyebrows straight and exquisitely 

cilled; and beneath them, veiled by 

es that touched her cheek when the 
eyelids drooped, her large black eyes, clear 
and luminour—Spanish eyes—shone with 
liquid fire. Over the girl’s noble-balanced 
head the silky hair clustered in a mass of 
‘‘lue-black’’ curls, the drooping fringe on 
the forehead tending to in the expres- 
sion of the eye. She had a clear and rich 
contralto and an accent not precisely 
foreign, but like that of a person who rarely 
speaks English. The voice was in harmony 
with the eyes; both were strangely haunt- 


ing. 

Vivien instinctively com father and 
daughter There was no likeness between 
Arthur Calderon was barely sove 


them. 
the middle height, a good-looking, not a 
Ee, oak anh of a som- 


bre settled gloom that could not fail to strike 
the most su observer. He wore the 
costume of a Spanish grandec—s!most en 
tirely of black velvet—and bis manner hada 
certain abru wholly differing from his 
daughter's half-Eastern suavity. 

Dancing now began. Fiorrie was whirled 
away by s cavalier of the Venetian Repub 
lic Lady Constance Morton, just before 
her partner claimed her, found time to whis- 


per to Vivian. 


sion. 


thing. 





foreboding, that made him look at her again, 
not with any definite thought, but only with 
an instinctive attem 
her face to account for that vague impres- 


She had glanced back towards her father, 
with a look of fear—or was it dread !—in 
her eyes; but, as Devereux moved forward, 
she turned her head again and glanced up 
into his face, and then, meeting her fall for 
a second, he saw something more than he 
had been able to read before—something 
weird and troubled, something that made 
him feel, though he did not at the moment 
put the thought into words, that they had a 
strange capacity for expressing dread. 

The next moment they were among the 
dancers ‘‘observed of all observers.’’ 

‘‘Well matched at last,’’ said Lord Borra 
daile in the bearing of Duke Devereux. ‘‘By 
Jove, whats with 

say. Devereux’’—turning to Duke—‘‘Is it a 
prophecy 
**Poohb,’’ 
flushed, 
that mistook Vivian's flirtations for any- 


business, and strikes the right keynote for 
peasant or lady, and in the first case, at any 
rate, means nothing.”’ 

‘Meaning or no,’’ said Lord Borradaile, 
resenting the last part of this speech, ‘'] 
wouldn't have bim fora rival.’’ 

He went away; and Duke still watched 
his brother an 
them, casting with unconscious hands, amid 
light and music and flowers, and merry 
throngs of revelless, the threads of a web the 
color of which would be red like blood. 


HE dance was overand Vera and Vivian 
paused by one of the open 
ee gee Se ae re 

ently. 

distinctly. You have s glorious heritsce— 

you of the House of Devereux,” said Vera, 


as they passed 
terrace. 


* 


to find something in 


ng face that Leila Las! I 
?” 

answered Duke, though he 
*¥ shonld be very sorry for any girl 


He knows the whole gamut of the 


Vera Calderon, watched 


CHAPTER V. 
casements. 


‘Hark! I can hear the sea so 


not attempt to analyse, when she started 
and t to him abruptly: 

“Listen!” she said softly. ‘Surely I 
heard a step?’ 


' “Nay,” answered Vivian, smiling, as he 
bent forward a little to note the effect of his 


words, ‘surely memory was playing you 
false, Miss and only — 
the dream ?’’ 


‘Tt was not a dream—not of the past,’’ 
said the girl, in the same tone, stil! listening, 
‘I do not know what I was — just 
now, Mr. Devereux. It was 6 step I 
heard, or fancied I heard. You should have 
. quick ear. I wonder that you heard noth- 
ng.”” 


‘My eyes, I am afraid, fair Lelia, dulled 
ears.’’ 


my 
“It is a pity,”’ the i. replied readily, 
‘that they did not dull your ton too. 
The Giaour bad few of the flowers of speech, 
but you have more than enough.”’ 

was everything in Vivian Devereux 
to prove attractive to a character like hers; 
his very faults appealed to her sympathy, 
and his soft sweet voice, his manner, so har- 
moniously biending chivalrous devotion with 
the manifest recognition of an intelligence 
above mere ball-room nonense, not 
failto win. But that night she had heard 
it seid that Vivian Devereux had been, and 
etill was, very wild. It was hinted that he 
overstepped the bounds which even men of 
the world allow to a young man. She heard 
that bis reckless career had his 
brother and well nigh breken his father's 
heart—that his own proceedings had driven 
him trom his father's roof; and yet she was 


—*1338 society of this 
his ‘ gift of beauty.” 





towards the farther end of the 
“7 shall ask you some day w let 
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burried tone. “The woman is d 
aor ton 





—you have reasons for your likes and dis- 
likes.”” 


— 7— 








I might see you—thongh I did not 
cone for that -and Arthur Calderon's daugh- 
ter. What made you,”’ she added, turning 
abruptly to Vera, and ting towards her, 
——e dress as Lelia while he is the Gia 
our?’ . 

“Come, come grandam,”’ began Vivian 
sternly, while Vera shrank back instinc- 
sively. but the woman remained motion- 


*You will not lay hands on me, Mr. Dev 
ereur,’’ she said coolly; ‘‘you are courtly, 
gcatie; ‘let no man lay bands on a woman for 
my cake.’ Yes, you are knightly, princely 
—ob, yours is a noble race. and you are the 
prince of them all—in genius, in beauty in 
all the graces that win hearts to break them! 
Bat you have the full measure of accursed 
pride, and it shall be draggea in the dast!"’ 
she cried, stamping her foot with fierce an- 
gerof tone and manner. ‘‘You believe me 
mad,” she added more calmly, ‘‘and so does 
thie child; but you will both recall my words 
one day—not far distant. Your foture—at 
least in part—was told the day you were 
born, Vivian Devereux: 

** *Fall moon and high sea, 
Great man shalt thou be; 
Fed, dawn'ng. stormy sky, 
Bloody death sha t thou die.’ *' 

*‘No, nol’’ esid Vera, under her breath. 

The old woman laughed a harsh, hard 
lanch. 

Vivian stepped close up to her and laid his 
hand upon her shoulder. 

‘IT would not,”’ he said, so sternly that 
she shrank from him, boid tho she was, 
‘be unmerciful to the vilest of reex; but 
sane or mad, wrenged or simply an impos 
tor, you will do well to leave this place at 
once, or you will find that you have pre. 
sumed ton far upon mv forbeatance."’ 

*Bhall I?’ she cried, shaking heree!f free, 
and epeaking in a voice trembling with pas 
sion. ‘IT am fio impostor; but T must speak 
what burns within me. Look at her there 
now, bound up with your destiny. Was it 
chance*mere chance that made you dress 
like this and she like Leila?’ 

**Who ere you that speak like this?'’ said 
Devereux. 

Vera, who had not heard what the rtran. 
ger said, her muttering voice being half 

in the folds of her hood, caught Dever 
— question, and came nearer, wonder 

v. 
The woman half turned to her again. 
Bho has weird. haunting eyes,’ she said 
slowly, ‘that should look out over a dreary 
waste-—tyes meant to express reyret, de 
spair, all depths of misery. Poor child! I 
pity you, mor Leila! But I have no pity 

you, Vivian Devereux—l! pity none of 
the blood of Chandos Devertux!"’ 

Bhe spoke the last words meaacing!y, and 
was turning away, Vivian being momentar- 
fly beld silent by a very tumult of emotion 
that stirred within him, when a deep, bel] 
ike note—the voice of the bleodhound— 
rang through the wood, and Alba's buge 
form sprang into the mooniit glade, and 
paueed at Vivian's side, waiting only the 
word to spring his tail lashing the ground 
his eyes glaring at the intruder, his deep 
low grow] quivering through the glittering 
row of terrible teeth. 

The woman started violently, in extreme 
terror, but recovered herself as Vivian said 
quietly and a little scornfully: 

“Have no fear, grandam. You have not 
spared me or mine to night; but it is not the 
castom of Chandos Devereux to set blood- 
hounds even on beggars and tramps—much 
lees on ladies. Adieu, madam.”’ 

The woman made no answer. 
oer mantie stil] closer round ber and hurried 
away towards the cliff; in another moment 
the thick grove that skirted the glade eflec- 
TG 

turned to his young companion; 
she was deadly white, but had regained her 


oot pemeetion during the diversion caused 
by the dog 


“We must go beck to the lawn,”’ she 
aid; “they will miss us. How, I 
der, did that woman obtain entrance to the 





alone; and so was turning beck into the en 
agein, when he heard rome one ask 
where Duke Devereux was. Between Vera 
Calderon and Maggie Tredegar lay a wide 
gulf for thought to epan; but the simple 
question brought before Vivian's mind the 
image of the pretty farmer's daughter who 
was to be somewhere about that night ‘‘to 
see the grand doings."’ 

“Poor little Maggie!"’ be ssid to himself; 
and Le went round to a room where refresh- 
ments were served. and where he thought it 
likely Maggie Tredegar might be. 

There were several loungers in the room; 
and there, sure enough, at one of the tables, 
stood Maggie, a pretty Cornish girl of about 
twenty, inthe most jaunty of costumes, and 
Duke Devereux was standing by the table 
talking to her, while Maggie smiled and 
blushed and smiled again. Every one 
looked round as Vivian came, Maggie 
amongst the number; and she nearly 
dropped an ice in her astonishment and de⸗ 
light 

B'Oh, here's Mr. Vivian!"’ she exclaimed, 
in an excited undertone. ‘‘Oh, be do look 
handsome, Mr. Duke, don’t he? And what 
a beautifa) dress! ’ 

*‘Never mind him, Maggie,’’ said Duke, 
biting his lip and with so black a frown 
that the girl looked half frightened. *1 
didn't see you in church last Sunday; where 
were you you?’ . 

“Oh, father wanted me—I couldn't 
come!" answered the girl, pouting. ber eyes 
wandering agoin to the graceful Gisonr. 
‘But I was there in the eveninS.’’ 

‘Well, well——"’ 

Whatever Duke was going to sav was cut 
short by Vivian's approach. 

“Ah, Maggie,’’ he enid, asthe girl curt- 
seyed low, with sparkling eyes—and he did 
not appear even to glance at Duke—‘‘you 
have not belied the promise of your child- 
hood! Are all at home as we''—they can- 
not be all as bonnie—as you are. Duke, I 
thought you were engaged to Mies Calderon 
for the next quadrille? They will be form- 
ing in two minutes.’”’ 

“Bo T am,”’ answered Duke. ‘‘Good- 
night, Maggie. Are you coming along, 
Vivian ?”’ 

‘ Presently,’’ said Vivian leisurely; and 
Duke went outrlowly. 

Maggie pouted, and looked after him cov 
ertly 

**Miss Calderon is that beautiful Isdy I 


saw in the beautiful drees, isn't she?’ 
inquired she, trying to speak uncon 
cernedly 


Vivian gianced at her keenly. Maggie 
knew perfectly well which was Miss Cal- 
deron. 

*Yes,”’ said the young man coldly. and 
paused a moment, watching her. Then he 

ent forward, and said quietly: 

«Think of the song you used toring ‘The 
Banks and Braeso’ Bonnie Door,’ Maggie, 
and think of your home.”’ 

He turned away at once, leaving poor lit 
tle Maggie with heart and mind in a whirl, 
and went back to the ball room. He had 
been ‘‘cruel to be kind.’’ Would the poor 
moth hovering round the candle take flizht 
throuch the window opened for its escape, 
or still circle round and round, nearer and 
nearer, till it fell, burnt and withered, in its 
beauty and its folly ? 


CHAPTER VIL. 
Ve CALDERON and her father were 





driving back through the rosy dawn to 

Temple Rest. The girl leaned back 

in the corner among the luxurious 
cushions, and ber eyes looked out dreamily 
over the sea. 

It was perhaps characteristic of her tem 
perament that her mind lingered with a 
feeling of foreboding she could not shake off 
on the prophetic threats of the woman who 
was certainly not what she assumed to be 
Why had she epoken so bitterly to Vivian 
Devereux ? Was it true that he had been 
born at that mysterious conjunction of the 
elements? Vera clasped her hands together 
involuntarily and drew a quick breath at the 
thought. How his voice still lingered in her 
ear, and his beauty and genius charmed 
her! Duke had paid her marked attention, 
but from him she shrank inwardly, in in 
tenseaversion; toothersshe was indifferent. 
But Vivian Devereux was not a man to 
whom any one could be _§indifterent, 
much less one whose character, whose 
genius, were so much in harmony with her 
own. 

The carriage had entered the park when 
Arthur Calderon spoke abruptly. 

*‘Vera, you were much with Marmaduke 
——— tomight—and you do not like 

“No,” answered Vera. | 

“Why? You are not like most women 






* 


he 





ense. 
They were at home now,and the door was 
drawn back as Vera ran lightly up the broad 
steps into the ball, into which the morning 
light streamed broadly. 

A pretty gray eyed Irishwoman of per- 
haps forty came forward with the familiar, 
but still respectful air of a favored ser- 


vant. 

“Och. dear Miss Vera, and you're airly, 
not Iatel’’ she said. smiling. * 
Aneen. vou vei A gone to bed, 

replied the girl reproschfully. 

Y Faith an’ I had some sleep; but I wanted 
to see you come back. missie. Will you be 
afther sleepin’, Mies Vera 

“‘No,.no,’’ she replied. ‘shall keep to my 
old habit-—s bath and a run in the morning 
air.’’ 


a letter for you. TI put it on the morning- 
room table It didn’t come by the post; wan 
of the footmen—James, it wae—hrough! it 
in, and says a boy give it to him, and ssid 
he was to be enre and give it to the masther, 
and he run off.’’ 

“Strange!’’ said Calderon, looking sur- 
prised ‘‘Did the boy say who the note was 
from ?”’ . 

“He didn’t give James time to ask him, 
sir, and James don’t know him. A fisher- 
boy he seemed. 

‘“fome begging letter, I suppose,” said 
Calderon, frowning, and he turned into the 
morning-room. 

Vera followed him. not from curiosity, but 
some of the events of that night had inclined 
her to feel nervous about trifles. 

A letter lay on the centretable. Calderon 
tonk it up carelessly; but the instant his eyes 
rested on the address his face grew livid; he 
stood for a second as if paralyzed. and then, 
with a stifled cry, fell forward upon his 
knees by the table hiding his features in his 
hands, which still convulsively grasped the 
letter 

Vera sprang to his side, wondering, pained 
inwardly, but outwardly calm 

*«Father,”” she said. bending over him, 
‘donk up; speak to me! What is it ?’”’ 

He seemed racked by an agony that shook 
him like a reed and palsied his tongue, for 
he tried to spesk, but the words died un- 
formed in his throat. At length, lifting his 
head a little, he pointed to the door. 

But Vera did not move. 

*T cannot leave you like this,’’ she said 
gently. ‘‘Dear father.if I may not help you, 
if T can do nothing, let me stay with you 
till ven are betier ”’ 

“No, no,”’ gasped Calderon; ‘‘go—leave 
me. Tam not ill--T need no help. Leave 
me Vera I mnst be alone ‘*" 

The girlturned slowly. She moved to the 
door, opened it, Jooked back, and her father 
again, by an imperative gesture. com: 
manded her to leave bim. 

The girl went round to him, and kneeling 
down, kissed his hand; then she went out 
as he had bidden her, and ascended to her 
own apartments 


CHAPTER VII- 
I was four days after the hall; the Lon- 





Goners had all departed, Florrie Morton 

among them. Lady Constance and 

Everest still remained; but for their pres 
ence Duke would perhaps have made it im. 
possible for his brother to continue under 
the same roof with him. 

Vivian hated quarreling, as being both 
vulgar and fatiguing. and never began a 
quarrel; but he certainly never tried the 
panacea of a soft answer. 

It was early in the afternoon, and Lady 
Constance sat on the terrace under an awn 
ing, knitting Vivian in light gray suit and 
flowing tie carelessly knotted after his usual 
fashion, lounged by her ride in a Jow chair, 
and was reading aloud. 

The climax was approaching, Vivian had 
turned the page when the clatter of a horse's 
hoofs was heard, and Duke Devereux rode 
up to the terrace steps, shouted imperiously 
to a groom, to whom, when he ran forward, 
* flung the reins, and then came up the 
steps. 

“Dear me!’ said Lady Constance impa- 
tiently, balf aloud. 

Vivian dropped the book, and leaned his 
head back against the crimson cushiun. 

“Dol en some love poem ?"’ asked 
Duke, approaching, and leaning on the back 
ofa en-chsir close by 

“Well, * Vivian answered languidly; 
“but u Constance is the person most 
concerned. You only interrupted a foolish 
—— + cried Lad 

**Foolish!"’ Constance. ‘‘O 
Ma I think it is 2 80 3 
ng!’ 

“The Lord of Burleigh with sexes re- 
versed,”’ said Vivian. ‘She stoops 
a man beneath her.” eae 

“Weil, but then it isn’t real life in either 


“No,” said Vivian slowly. “Of course 


. Very well.dear. Masther, plase, there's 


awe ntes ot peewee much 
Vv —— Wek dost Ot vd 
s ery 
that fom; or Seve pen Ae some clever, 
‘Yes,” answered Duke, “and very agree. 
able snciety to boot.”” And awa 
from Vivian, be added, “1 met Mise Oat 
deron, riding alone—odd fen’t it? We rode 
some miles together. By Jove, she is a per. 
fect witch!” ; 

This though true enough, was for 


3 


he book again and was reading with an ab- 
olutely unrevesiing face «+ 
‘Take care, Duke,”’ cried maladroit Lady 


y Constance looked bewildered. She 
never could com metaphor. 


“IT thought you had almost forgott-n your 
heathen mythology,.”’ he said, suppressing a 
yawn, ‘‘but you have evidently remembered 
something uf it. You have left out the third 
pasty in the parable, though—the god- 

ese 8 

“Vivian, what do you mean Vl exclaimed 
Lady Constance. ‘‘You are enigmatics!.” 

‘**Words, words, words’ ’’ quoted Viv- 
jan, rising. ‘‘Cousin. since Duke is here, 
you can spare me. Aw revoir.” 

He walked away, without again looking 
at bis brother, whistled to Alba, and dissp- 
peared round the turn of the terrace. Five 
minutes later they saw him riding down the 
drive. 

(TO BE CONTINUED ) 


eee 


HOW SLATE PENCILS ARE MADE. 


ROKEN slate from the slate quarries is 
put in a mortar run by steam, and 
pounded into emall particles. Thence 
it goes into the hopper of a mill. which 

runs into a ‘‘bolting machine,’’ such as are 
used in flouring mills, where itis ‘‘bolted.” 
the fine, almost impalpable flour that rerults 
heing taken toa mixing tub where a rmall 
quantity of steatite flour similarly manufac 
tured is added, together with other’ materi. 
als. the whole being made into a stiff dough. 
This dough is kneaded thoroughly by pase- 
ing it eeveral times between iron rollers. 
Thence it is conveyed toa table where it is 
made into ‘‘charges’’—that is, sbort cylin: 
ders, four or five inches thick, and contain. 
ing eight to twelve pounds each. Four_of 
these are placed in a strong iron chamber 
or “retort.” with a changeable pozzle 80 8 
to regulate the size of the pencil, and sub- 
jected to tremendous hydraulic pressure, 
under which the composition is pusbed 
through the nozzJe in a long cord, likes 
slender snake out of a hole and passes over 
a sloping table, slit at right anges with the 
cords to give passage to a knife which cuts 
them into lengths. They are then laid on 
boards to dry, and after a few hours are re- 
moved to sheets of corrugated zinc, the cor- 
rugations serving to prevent the pep 
from warping during the process of baking, 
to which they are next subjected in a kilo, 
into which —— ane, is introduces 
n p , the temperature ng re 
eceurting to the requirements of the article 
exposed to its influence. From the kiln the 
articles go to the finishing room, where the 
re thrust for —— —75 ra “ *8 
revolving em w 8 
neatly ons — A pointed ready for use. 
They are then packed in paste oe 
each containing one hundred pencils, - 
these boxes in turn are packed for shipme 
in wooden boxes, containing one bund 
each, or ten thousand pencils in a shipping 
box. Nearly all the work is done by boys, 
and the cost therefore is slight. 
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recalls with interest the good old ds — 
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God gave to man the earth all fir and glow- 
Rich sith sweet flowers and fruits,and lofty 
aie grassy vales, thetr pleasant shades be- 
and thymy downs to greet the summer 
breeze. 


to man the sky, all star-bespangied, 
Gore" Giamond footprints on the purpi¢ 


cuneate beauty, through their maze en- 
To guide the way-worn wanderer aright. 


God ga 
stately form and heaven directe’ soul, 
nu comprehensive mind and death! 


sence, 
And = tale things acknowledge his con- 
tro 


God gave to man his home's unbought affeo- 
1] 
Where eyes of love his answering glance 
may mest ; 
Bilest In fruition of his heart's select! 
Gladly he homeward turns his weary 


God upon man all kindly gifts hath lavished, 

Save one, the dearly sought for and the best, 

With — signs and sounds each sense hath 
ra . 

Yet here in vain may man demand for rest. 


He finds it not in shady glades reposing, 
He finds it not the starry heavens among, 
Nor even when, his home around him closing, 
He Lists at sunset to his children's song. 


@od keeps back rest alone, thatthe world. 
weary, 
Ben tenageh hiscup high manties to the 


rt 
thoug”’ his fate be desolate and dreary, 
Nay onek and find repose alone in Him’ 


The Hermit. 


BY 6. 8. L. 











nest have we stumbled upon here?” 
cried a jovial voice, 
At that momect armed man appeared 
at the open door of a amall hermitage on a 
projecting ledge of the Appenine Moun- 
ns 


“What now, rude soldier? Why dost 
thou thus uncourteous!y disturb the quiet of 
one who has given up earth and all its vani- 
ties?’’ said the hermit Ludovico Doria, ins 
voice of great sanctitv. ‘Or if it must be, 
enter and rest yourself on this rough bench, 
and tell me why you are here. Let your 
companions stay without. for, in good sooth, 
my poor hermitage will bold but few persons 
with comfort.’’ 

The cavaliere readily complied with this 
invitation, and Ludovico resumed the con- 
versation as follows: 

“And now let me ask, why you are up 
here so near the Apennines?’ 

As you seem to be a worthy man, I will 
tell you the cause of my being here. I am 
in the honorable service of the Florentine 
republic, and I am now leading some bold 
and merry fellows to subdue a stronghold 
perched up here in the mountains, held by 
Castru@. But what care we of the Condot 
tieri? to go to battle is to go to victory ”’ 

“Not always, not alwavs, doughty sir; 
hirelings are not invariably the most val- 
iant.” returned Doria, sarcastically. ‘1 
used to be acquainted with a gasconading 
Condottiero, called Francesco Vargas, but 
wee was of gentle Lamy ae om) 
sessed of many good < 
Doria. with a oo — 

Hal” said the soldier; ‘‘your voice be- 
gins to have a familiar sound. Look up 
that I may see your face. By the mass! it 
is the noble Ludovico Doria. A strange 
meeting, this. In the name of my patron 
saint I ask you what has brought you to 
this singular life?’ rejoined Francesco, 
greatly astonished. 

‘The tale is too long to relate in detail, 
Sir Vargas, but I am tired of the world, 
sated with its pleasures, and 

‘Disappointed in love.” 

“You are not altogether wrong, friend 
Francesco, nor yet quite right but tel] me 
pow you expect to take the castle of Cas- 

By stratagem—for I have too much re- 
gard for the lives of mv men to trust myself 
too near; and it is said that Castruco is 
cruel to the last degree. But I have heard 
that the flerce lord of Castruco has a hand- 
some daughter.”’ 

“By our lady! you talk at random. What 
has that to do with storming the castle ?’’ 

‘Much, for 1 will first lay siege to the fair 
Will be comganpabiai dame to aot eaooemion 

comparatively easy to 
S the castle. I shall take Costtece by sing- 
ng love songs under the walls, fingering & 
guitar, winking with my eyes, and by the 
repetition of certain studied ‘speeches. I 
shall conceal my men near the castle, and 
then undertake this notable adventure like 
® sentimental troubadour, with song and 
Sod be une Go hes esheets 
7 

* of the — ys ave 

rancesco V. left the herm! and 
Doris soon heard him, with his £0 


SEs and helmets! what kind of a 


inasmuch 
sidecel such 0 course of oui beeen: 
Italian ca 
While he was stil) on the base. 
ness of Vargas there came 
knock at the door. a 
} Teeter” sald Ladovico. 
oor was hesitating! Open, 
and « female fi 2 es. 
concealed by a that reached to her waist, 
was visible. 


Doris fixed his eyes apon this interestin 
object with a long look of surprise, foams 
which he was aroused to a sense of his rude- 
ness by the sound of a sil voice. 

“Devout hermit, my waiting woman has 
> a from gt de in- 

pon r meditations to your 
"she said 


“Call {t not an intrasion, gentle lady—it 
Sd ee tern t0 4° ened: I will hasten to the 
erer. t’’ asked 

Ludovico. a4 


“Not far, eignor hermit—at your door al- 


Dora hurried to assist the servant woman 
into his dwelling, and to offer such aid as 
his means afforded. Fortunately she was 
more frightened ‘than hurt, and a little wine 
and a lew assuring words soon calmed her 


“T imagined,’’ said the lady.after a pause, 
‘that I beheld near your door marks indicat. 
ing that quite a body of horsemen had re- 
— along. Tell me hermit, am I 

“Yes, signorita,’’ replied Doria, quite en- 
chanted with the musical voice, and greatly 
desiring to have a glimpse of the lips that 
gave it form. 

And might I ask whither they are going! 
It appears to me there is small hope of spuil 
in these parts.’’ 

“To storm some castle in these mountains, 
I trow, lady.’ 

‘‘Castruco’s, I'll wager!’’ exclaimed the 
maiden, lightly. 

J— never —22 with the matters—but I 
not you, nor accept your wager,”’ 
said Ludovico ith a smile. 

‘‘Another question, most austere hermit. 
Who leads this adventure 7” 

A rattle brained Condottiero—one Fran- 
cesco V argss.’” 

‘‘Has he an unprepossessing face, an awk- 
ward person, and much vanity ?"’ 

Faith, lady, you have hit it!" 

‘Perhaps he has a smooth tongue; such 
ugly coxcombs are wont,’’ resumed the 
maiden. ; 

‘ Smooth and flattering, fair donzella.’’ 

‘Pardon me, meditative signor,eut will he 


think you !’’ 

‘Most likely—I doubt it not.’ 

‘IT thank you for your ey, good re- 
cluse I will remember your kindness,” 
said the lady, and she departed. 

By some species of magic the deportment 
ot the veiled female had called up the re 
membrance of his own Jost love-—an un- 
known nun whom be had seen in the streets 
of the city of Florence, followed to a 
chapel, and then lost sight of in the crowd 
His former passion secmed to revive and 
concentrate on the unknown donzella. He 
gazed atter ber until she was lost to view in 
the mountains, and then sighed that he 
could see her no longer. 

On the afternoon of the next day, towards 
evening. he threw aside his simple babit, 
dressed himself like a minstrel, and taking 
bis guitar, issued from his quiet seclusion 
and directed his steps towards the moun. 
tains. His design he scarcely knew bimee|f, 
but inaction made him wretched, and so he 
resolved to seek some adventure. 

After walking for a considerable time he 
drew pear a castle far up a monntain, reared 
upon a gigantic rock. Doris stood and 
gazed at the castle for several minutes fully 
persuaded that it belonged to one of those 
pobles obnoxious to the Florentine republic 
While absorbed in these reflections he saw 
a person scrambling up the mountain in a 
manner in which it had, probably, seldom 
been scaled. 

“That must be Francesco,” said Ludovico, 
to himself. ‘and this unquestionably is the 
castle of Castruco.” 

Remembering the soldier's boast he re 
solved to wait. 

He was not fated to wait long for the ex- 

serenade of Francesco. Soon s gen 
tle prelude on a gui'ar was waited to his 
attentive ears; then the player grew bolder 
and strummed more energetically, and fin 
ally accompanied his instrument with his 
voice . 

The wily cavalier had ceased, and Jo! the 
lattice was opened and a female face re 
vealed; but whether the features were fair 
Doria could not tell, the distance being s0_ 

eat and the moon 80 pale. 

The indignation of our knight can hardly 
be conceived when he beheld « postern 
ned bv the fair one’s own hand to admit 
the talee Vargas; and this was done only 
after a faint chow of maiden covness. 

Full of angry and jealous feelings. Lado- 


when the castle was attacked a few weeks 

ago by a strong party of Condotterit"’ 
“His only daughter—Fidelia—the fairest 

—* that was ever endowed with castle 


‘Bat why does she does not wed, that she 
may bave an arm to defend her rights?” 
asked Doria, earnest) 


vow to the Virgin 
hand to any knight who would make good 
her castle the unjust aggressions of 
the Florentine republic? ’ 

‘Baid she so?’ exclaimed Ludovico, start- 
ing to his feet. ‘One more question before 
you go—I wish to be admitted to the castle 
and provided with a suit of your late mas. 
ter's armor. Be not deceived by appear. 
ances. I can do my devoir right well on 
horseback or on foot, with battle axe or 
with martel, with sword or with lance "’ 

Something in Doria's manner awed the 
old servitor into silence amd he led the way 
up the path of the mountain, while the her- 
mit followed. 

The parties at length reached the grim 
portal of the castle, and a few words be. 
tween the castle and the men at arms within, 
were admitted, and the massive gate closed 
behind them with a harsh and grating 
sound. 

A poor place, by my troth, for muttering 
monks and effeminate hermits!’ ssid a 
stout retainer, casting contemptuous glances 


not rather trust to his arms in this enterprise, \ at Ludovico. 


‘It seems to me but poor policy to admit 
such fellows when there are so many trait- 
ors abroad,’’ added another. 

“Be content,’’ continued a third, ‘‘for 
those who pass the portal in season like this 
go not out again; on this our orders are 
strict, you know.”’ 

Without heeding these significant remarks, 
Doria pursued his way to the armory pre- 
ceeded by the old man. 

Once in the armory, Doria quickly donned 
the harness of « steel-clad warrior, and no 
longer looked nor acted the hermit. Closing 
his vieor so that his features could not be 
seen, he repaired immediately to the walls 
and battlements to see what arrangements 
Lad been made for defence. 

At sight of him, the Florentines outside, 
alarmed at the absence of their leader, com 
menced a most furious attack, which greatly 
intimidated many of the defenders. 

At that crisis the beautiful Fidelia appeared 
on the battlements, exhorting the men at. 
arms, rquires and knights to courage and 
perreverance. Instantly Ludovico indenti- 
fied her with the lovely nun whose charms 
had so stormed bis heart at Florence. 

Binking on one knee at her feet, he swore 

to defend her castle or perish in the at 
tempt. Calling on his men to follow him 
he rushed from the sally-ports so unex- 
pectedly on the besiegers that they fied in 
dismay. 
* Unknown knight,” she said, ‘thou hast 
not disgraced my father’s armor. Unahelm, 
that I may behold the countensuce of my 
noble defender °’ 

He obeyed, and the mistress of Castraco 
blushed with pleasure when she beheld the 
countenance of Ludovico the hermit. 

. ‘ Fair lady, I am called Ludovico Doria— 
a name known in Italy and never linked 
with dishonor,’’ replied the knight proudly. 

This onset saved the castle; the besiegers 
retired discomfited. leaving our hero to re 
ceive from the lips of the Lady Fidelis 
words of acknowledgement and thanks. 
Snbserquent events proved that Signor 
Doria had either sued or ‘‘commanded”’ to 
excellent effect; for before many months 
had elapsed he was the acknowl-dged lord 
of Castruco, with one of the fairest es in 
Italy; and through Vargas he made an hon 
orable compromise with the Florentine re- 


public. 
Bix danghters of Peter Siple, of Ferris- 
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up. More 
than this, the present Astronomer Royal of 
—28 = Flamsteed, who lived a century 
ands 


watch 

goes to Inarket to ‘fix the planets” for 
pet daughter, or to fiad the 
stolen property. This 
lieve that the chief useof know 
past is to predict the future. 

A Zoutv Batrie Fretp ~A 
ing of a recent Bouth African 
in many places the ground 
strewn with the dying and the 
In the place where they 
stand, they Jay across each 
places to a depth of five and ⸗ 
the slain savages presented 
cight, which under other 
might have drawn « laugh from the 
Here lay a young msn, whose only 
was a lady's crinoline of bright 
which he had donned for the adorn 
his stalwart figure. having fas*ened it 
his neck, and stuck his arms through 
tweenthe bars. A few yarde farther off. re- 
clining against the body of a dead horse, 
sat another dead warrior, bis bead sur- 
mounted by a white dress hat with a deep 
crape band round it; and within arm’s- 
length of him lay one of his comrades, 
whose dress, in all likelihood belonged to 
the original owner of his companion’s hat 
and consisted of a bieck dress-ccat, with dirty 
paper collar fastened round his neck. 

Meat ov tee Ancrents —The taste of 


Beef they considered the most substantial 
fond; hence it constitnted the chief nour- 
ishment of their athle's Camels and 
dromedaries’ flesh was much esteemed, their 
heels most especially. Donkey flesh was in 
hich repute; and the wild ass. brought from 
Africa. was compare’ to venison. The 
and the wild boar apnear to have heen he 
in greatestimation. Their mode of killing 
swine was as refined in barbarity as in epi. 
curism. The gravid sow was sctually 
tramped to death to form a de‘icious mass 
fit for the gods Atother times pigs were 
slaughtered with red hot srite. that the 
bleed might not be Jest. Stoffing a pig 
with assafo'ida and various small animals 
was sluxury called ‘‘porcue Trejanus;”’ al- 
luding. no doub’, to the werricrs who were 
concealed in the Trojan horse. Young 
bears, dogs and foxes (the latter more es- 
teemed when fed upon graper) were also 
much sdmired by the Romans, who were 
aleo 80 fond of various birds that some con- 
sular families assumed the names of thore 
they most esteemed. They drowned fowl in 
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Falernian wine, to render them more Ins- 
cious and tender. . 
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Jo, a woman where sat the maid 
Bull rowing fleetiy. 


4 til reach the sea 
—— ——— 
—— * never. 


vain it is for 

And culties ee cry 
wD 

“Gone—w hither, —— 





Hearts or Coronets. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARJORIE'S TRIAL4,”’ 
‘TER CURSE OF CAERGWYK,”’ ETC. 


CHAPTER X.—[oontinvurp } 

OLLY’S deft fingers = pootonee the 
protecting ensign. er cheeks 

eu over her work. mTo Dolly 


> 
: 
: 
i 
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But wound was not one to be healed, 
even by such remedies. It would bleed and 
throb and spoil his life—perhaps to the end. 
This was wat fA ome thought, for time, 
or something, brought her experience, 
and Dolly was not to be deceive now. She 
Se 5 See epee te an cones her red 
and blue strips on the white canvas. 

**You would rather go to England ?”’ 

A voice close at hand startled har. Dolly 
had forgotten that she was not alone. Lord 
Same oe standing looking down upon 


“You would rather go to England, Miss 
Peveril ?’’ be repeated ly. “It can be 
done—it must be f Barbara's own 
it on her.’’ 
e judge of whai ts best for 
Lady Barbara,’’ Dolly answered coldly; ‘but 
for doa Lord Mowatt: this is the place 
I in all the world.” 
‘‘But you cannot dream—it is impossible 
to think of the scenes, the risks, which may 
you here. Believe me, it is no 


earround 

eo Se. ge | must not sacri 
you for a whim. The matter is too 

serious. 


Lhd 
“T am not sacrificed,” was all that Dolly 
said. 


Lord Mountjoy was used to the curt un 
a a 
a very , h, as 
his leave. And no one would have 
that the 52 care laden young 
who fought his way so abstractedly 
the excited crowd to his botel was 
fortune’s favorites, a happy individ- 
had lately succeeded to forty thou- 
year and a title, and had all the 
There was a speck in 
Mountjoy’s “‘heaven of blue’’ which 
al) the sunshine. 
y Barbara would not listen to any 


it 


A! 


2 


na 


1 


further argument or persuasion to induce 
her to leave Paris. She organized her smal! 
household—sent her English maid back to 
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wagone 
who helped to bring in and to dispose care. 
—* poor fellow who was assigned to 


“He is badly hurt,’ said Lord Mountjoy, 
as he finished his task and turned to Dolly. 
‘His arm is broken, and there are other in- 
juries.”’ 

Dolly leant over him. 

‘He has fainted,”’ she said in Enelish, 
hastening to bathe his forehead and admin. 
ister restoratives. 

. The man opened his eyes and stared wildly 


“Francais,” he murmured ‘Je euis 
Franeais.”" 

“It is certain,’’ Dolly answered in the 
same top 


‘‘No English—French!”’ the man insisted. 
‘TI am a Frenchman!” 

‘*Yee—yes,"’ Dolly soothed him; ‘‘mon en- 
Sant, we know.”’ 

Therefore, when the poor shattered limb 
had been amputated, and in the fevered 
dreams which followed the nt muttered 
hoarse sentences in English, too to 
have been ‘earned in France, Dolly was 
startled 


Bhe stole around softly to read the name 
on the man’s order for the day. 

‘Antoine Legrand.”’ 

Surely he was French, as he had in- 
sisted. 


‘1 tell you {it was impossible; the smoke 
choked me And it was all up then; and I 
had not been away ten minutes!’’ the patient 
cried, tossing his uninjured arm wildly ovet 
the bed-clothes. 

Dolly laid her cool, soft hand upon the 

creature's burning forehead. 

‘Tt is true,’’ he said opening his eyes. with 
the vacancy of delirium in them, and fixing 
them on Dolly. 

‘**Yes—yes,’’ she repeated quickly; ‘‘it is 

e iF 


"You believe me then—it was not my 
fault ?’’ 

‘No, it was not your fault,’’ she assented, 
as he closed his eyes again, and sank into 
quieter slumber, from which he awoke to 
wards evening,to call,in French, tor a drink, 
and to ask anxiously how long he had slept, 
and if he had been davarde in his dreams. 

It was an imbecile habit which he had, he 
explained to the nurse, as she held the cup 
to his lips. and then he added, ‘‘Madame 
est Anglaise "’ 

“Yes'’'—Dolly was careful to answer 
him in French—‘‘and’’—with her sweet 
amile—‘‘at your service, Mon pauore An- 
toine. ” 

He was less feverish the next day, and 
slept more calmly. But,sleeping or waking 
his English tongue did not return 

Dolly began to think of strange stories she 
had heard and read of a mysterious power 
given at times and under certain conditions 
of nerve and brain. and of which the sub 
would be perfectly unconscious in his 

ucid moments. Was it in this irresponsible 

and unconscious way that Antoine spoke 
English? She related the remarkable ex. 
perience to Lady Barbara when the day was 
over. 

‘The man prebably learnt some English 
in his youth,’’ Lady Barbara suggested, 
‘‘and it came back to him in the feverish 
state; or he may have been a courier,or valet 
in rq. peer and may be anxious now to as- 
esert his nationality.” - 

It was a difficult case; the nerves were so 
much affected, the doctors said, and D lly's 
patience and skill were somewhat severely 
tried. But the man gave signs of mending 
at last. 

‘Nobody but you could have brought him 
to that ‘lamb like quiet,’’ fhe doctor said 
one day, smiling as he saw the irritable, im 
practicable patient looking calm and com. 
tortable, propped up on his pillows, and fol 
— Dolly's light graceful movements 
with interested eyes, from which the wild 
agitation had al] vanished. 

The sister in 
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mélads,"’ as the patients called her, who was 
standing by his benside. “ 

«Ne me quittes pas—do not leaue me! be 

clutebing at Dolly's dress and draw- 
— towards im, so as to shut out Lady 
Barbara, who withdrew quickly. ‘‘See,the 
bed dreams come back when you go awsy! 
Ah. stay with me for the love of Heaven! 
ond he held ber hand so firmly that she 
could not have withdrawn it had she 
wished. 

She sat down on the side of the bed, only 
turning to drop the curtain between him and 
the on patients, and soothed him like s 
sick child. 

“Bing tome,”’ the man entreated, es 

our English ms, petite seur. 
ot that I — — the vorda.“ he added 
quickly. bending his eyes suddenly en Dolly; 
‘but the music, the voice, calms me. 
is all. 
Dolly sang softly, in a sweet, low voice, 
softer and softer yet,as the man’s eyes 
under the lullaby. and his clasp on her hand 
gradually relaxed. 

‘*Are you ready, Dolly? Arthur is there, 
and it is late.’ It was Lady Barbara's whis- 
per, as she lifted the corner of the screen 
and looked in ‘Poor fellow’’—as Dolly 
Inid her finger on her lipe—‘‘is he quiet 
again?” 

Bhe stole noiselessly round; the man was 
lying on his right side, wiih his face tnrned 
away from her; the coverlet was turned 
down; the masses of dark hair were pushed 
back from the forehead. The white pain- 
drawn face was calm and peaceful now in 
seeep Lady Barbara stood looking down 
upon it, struggling with one of those fugi- 
tive me es which tantalizes one at 
times. 

“Where have I seen that face before? Who 
is he like?’ 

At that same moment the sleeping man 
stirred 2** & spasm passed over his 
face; it was as if Ladv Barbara’s gaze exer- 
cised a disturbing influence over him. He 
threw out his hand, clasped as if in suppli- 
cation. 

“My lady,’’ he said in English, ‘‘forgive 
me. Do not punish me. I have suftered 
Mon Dieu, how I have suffered!"’ 

“English again!" Dolly turned to Lady 
Barbara. 

But Lady Barbara’s face was whiter than 
that of the sick man. 

“Tt is Malan,’’ came from her trembling 
lips. as she sank down on the bed. 

The man at the sound of her voice opened 
his eyes, and fixed them on her. 

“She has come again!" he gasped, reach. 
ing out for Dolly. 

‘"Yes, Malan’’—Lady Barbara controlled 
herself by a great effort. ‘It is I myself— 
not a dream. You have nothing to fear. 
Calm yourself.”’ 

As she spoke, she laid her hand on the 
man’s quivering fingers. 

‘You are not angry; you have forgiven 
me?” he said 

‘No, 1am notangry. You must not agi. 
tate yourselt.’’ 

Neverthe ihe many was terribly agitated; 
his features worked convulsively; the tears 
rolled down his cheeks. 

‘My lady,’’ he said. ‘‘I have felt like a 
murder ever since. ‘I have been an out. 
cast, Ike Cain—sfraid of Godand man. I 
enlisted in the army here. You know I am 
of French parentage. I renounced my Eng- 
lsh. I did notcare whether I was killed or 
no. And all this fora mistake! I did not 
mean to commitacrime [left him just for 
ten minutes, as I thought; he was asleep 
then, and I believed he would not want me. 
I stayed longer—that was wrong, but not 
wrong enough surely for such a punishment 
When I came back, the room was full of 
smoke, the lamp had been upset by some 
means, and—and my Jord was dead! He 
looked as if he had died in his sleep.’’ 

The man covered his face and fell back on 
his pillows. 

Dolly hastened forward. 

“It too much for him,’’ she inter- 


posed. 

‘*Yes.’’ Lady Barbara assented. ‘You 
shall tell me the rest another time, Malan. 
Only one word now; had my—had you 
given your master his medicine—Mr. Pev 
—s draught for the night—before you left 

m ’ 

‘‘No,’’ said the man. removing his hand; 
“it was that that troubled me; it might have 
saved him, and it was past the time. I had 
put it in my waistcoat pocket—they gave it 
to me when I was downstairs—and I brought 
itaway with me. I was so struck when I 
found what that half hour had done, and 
that my lord was dead, that I was like a 
madman. I slipped downstairs and out of 
the house, without telling anyone. I walked 
all night; I tried to walk away from it all. 
I have been trying ever since. Arf the lit- 
tle bottle with the draught—I could not 
throw it away ; something seemed to prevent 
me every time I tried to doit. It was al. 
— 33 * — 

thero at m Ni 
cing Rue Barthse .”’ r she 

The man’s voice sank, and Dolly held up 
—* with 3 warning look, at Lady Bar- 

“And you forgive me, my lady?” Malan 
repeated timidly, holding her black robe as. 
= * turning away. Wui you forgive 





ey, 
Ife or death. 
“Forgive bit 


now; it was that which was me—not 
the German bullets. And my was 90 
good. She is an angel!" 

He talked incessantly—he was excited; al] 
Dolly’s efforts could — She 
brough the doctor to him at 

‘The pulse is rather too high,” the sur- 
geon ee btn * 

happened man; 
Fe is in quite 8 state. It must be 


‘It is like heaven!” the sick 
mured, as Dolly bade him good night. ‘1 
can bear to live now.”’ 

Lady Barbara and Lord Mountjoy were 
walking up and down under 
cochere, her. 


waiting for her, and talking earn- 
estly together, when ee — out. Was 
it only a fancy of Dolly’s the conversa 


tion ceased suddenly, and that there wasa 
certain coneciousness about both of them as 
she joined them? Perhaps it was only a 
jealous fancy of Dolly’s, and she was tired 
and unstrung—tor the day's work had been 
trying—and it had to come, she told herself 
—as well now as later. Lord Mountjoy’s 
devotion was transparently evident. 
Estell pleased herself every day with its 
signs; it could not fail to reap is reward. 

y Barbara was not at all tired that 
evening. There was a subdued content in 


notwithstandin excitement of the 
noon; and Dolly bad ¢readed its effect— 
quite unnecessarily, as she told herself. 
Poor tired Dolly could not help the bitter- 
ness which swelled in her heart. She cried 
herself to sleep that night, and dreamed 
that poor Antoine's burden of life had 
dropped from his shoulders on to her own. 


CHAPTER XI.—anp Last. 


OLLY was ill. There were, laments- 
tions at the ambulance over the ab- 
sence of the petite ea@ur whoee touch , 
was — than a feather 

the men de —whose voice was 80 sweet 
and whose heart was so tender, and as large 
— Heaven bless herl—as as the dome 
of the Invalides! The petite eceur had lefts 
blank which was not easily to be filled. 

Her malady was of that m and 
unaatisfactory kind which seems to have no 
distinct definition in medical science, but to 
be left to vague terms and speculative treat- 
ment. 

A kind of low fever,” the English doo 
tor suggested. ; 

“Something on the nerves,”’ the French 
physician asserted. 

And, as the doctors could not agree, un- 
professional opinions ran riot. F 

MAademoisello has worked too hard,”’ the 
faithful Gregoire maintained. ‘There has 
needed but one eye to see that it must come 
to an end.”’ 

“She has fretted herself ill,.and no won- 
der,”” Mrs. Estell declared. ‘It is wonths 
since she heard a word of Max. How can 
she tell what may have happened to him? 
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after- 
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scription. He spent the 

Brith Embassy; and 

part of the night he 

and thither through the 

streets, on an important 

came before rest or sleep, 
e 


“Dolly,” said Lady Barbara, coming to 
Dolly’s bedside two or three days > 
‘ up, dearest; listen tome. Something 
has happened ”’ 

* was 2 Ses on wed 5* 
cheek, a tremu 
and with a Maagaid diert Dolly turned her 
large listless eyes u her. 

“We have news outside—from Ver. 
exillee—from the Prussian army,” Lad 
Barbara went on, holding herself eck with 
breathless caution between each seatence. 

Dolly did not stir. 

“We have news from—from Max,” Lady 
Barbara ventured, dropping the word at last 
like a lighted match 7 gunpowder. 

Dolly started up. rousing shock had 
come. 

“From—from Max?” she gasped. ‘Tell 
me—st once—he is safe?’’ 

‘Safe, and well,” Lady Barbara answered 
drawing a deep breath as the crisis passed. 
“He is honored, too, as—as he deserves, 
Dolly. He is with the Prussian head 
quarters.’’ 

“My Max—my brave, noble Max!” Dolly 
murmured, as she sank back cn her pillows. 
And then there came a burst of stormy tears 
which frightened Lady Barbara. 

“That is just what we wanted. Let her 
slone,”’ the doctor said, stepping from the 
ante room, where he had awaited the issue. 

“Those tears have saved us. By-and.by 
she =e able to bear the rest.”’ 

““Willshe have strength for the journey?’”’ 
Lady Barbara asked. * * 

Eroposo it to her. You will see that she 
will be equal toit. The impetus once given 
there is no fear for her now,” the doctor 
pronounced. “And it is imperative that 
— — into a new atmosphere.”’ 

an you & Journey—a short journey 
Dolly?” Lad — asked, ’ when, 


HE 
’ BH 


* 


calmed and re 
ion $0 ton ed, Dolly was able to 
“Can I to Max? Is that what you 


meant’ Dolly demanded with quick intui- 
tion. “Oh, I can go now, at once!”’ 

A party from the American Embassy 
will be passing out to-morrow,” Lady 
Barbara explained. ‘We have permission 
to jointhem. Arthur has arranged it all 
We have the Embassy's guarantee, and all 
wate tae another oper 

e for another 
we miss this one.’ ee 

We will not miss it,” Dolly cried, all 
Wemulous and agitated. “Oh, Max! Oh, 
my darling! How I have wanted you, m 
own Max] If I can but reach you!” Aut 
* poor tried heart’s longing for a refuge, 
a lonely struggle broke out in the cry. 
J was Lady Barbara’s turn to be jealous 


_ ‘And we, Dolly,”’ she said rerroachfully 

* ‘are we nothiag to you? Dear Dolly, 

ve we not suffered together, worked to- 

air’ is westeunge — 
to 

® suppliant for love! “And pe Aneta 


Lady Barbara her 
voice with 
— emphasis, w Dolly was quick to 


There had been a little tender relenting 


at Lady ‘s first words; 
Dolly's an — What 8; but now 
was this we” of Lady Barbare'st Max 


and she were outside of that ‘“‘we’’ f Lad 
Barbara and Lord Mountjoy—es Dolly read 

They had been admitted within that 
— caly bean of aristocratic exclusive. 
said in ber bi vor—a cruel favor, Dolly 
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“Dolly,”’ she said, sinking down b 
Dolly's side, ‘‘have I been ungrateful? It 
— of the Mountjoys to be un- 
grateful.’’ 

“No, only to be scornful. to take all, like 

a Moloch demanding sacrifice as its natural 
right,’’ thought y, with her anger yet 
una . 
There was not a Communist in the Quartier 
St. Denis,or a Red Republican in al) France, 
more bitterly unreasonable, more rampant 
against ss pride and usurpation, than 
was Dolly at that moment. She had been 
lying quietly and recalling, through her 
tears, the picture seen once in the gallery at 
Clavering House, and the words of Lady 
Barbara at the conclusion of that story of 
unhappy love and fatal aspiration which had 
so moved Dolly. 

*‘ Noblesse oblige. Death is better than dis. 


Dis ! That was what Lady Barbara 
had called the devotion of an honest heart, 
because its owner could boast no quar- 
terings of nobility in the one sense in 
which Lady Barbara and her kind counted 
nobility. 

“it % have been ungrateful,’’ Lady Bar- 
bara went on, with ._7 humility 
which might have teu Dolly, ‘it was 
because I did not know, I did not under- 
stand. I have thought—I have guessed 
sometimes since that it was Mr. Pev- 
eril who saved him and me from that awful 
railway train. I remember that he was hurt 
himself; he would not tell me how it hap- 
pened; but it must have been at a terrible 
risk to himself. So much came upon me 


just then that I never understood it all. You 


shall tell me the story now, Dollv.”’ 

‘(What does it matter ?’’ cried Dolly quite 
fiercely. ‘‘Itis only a debt which you want 
to pay back, because we are—we are nothing 
to you. Weare nothing to any but to each 
other!"’ 

‘Hush, Dolly!"’ said Lady Barhara, still 
with that strange humility. ‘You must 
not sy such things to me, who love you.” 

‘My Max!”’ Dolly went on, never heed- 
ing Lady Barbara's interruption. ‘My no 
ble Max, who——”’ 

Lady Barbara's hand stole softly into 
Dollv’s little clenched palm. 

“Dolly’’—Lady Barbara's voice sank to a 
whisper #0 faint and Jow that Dolly held her 
brea‘h to hear it—‘‘Dolly, I—I—love him 

Then the gilded Graces on the wall came 
down and touched Dolly,the mirrored walls 
closed in around her conch, the shadows 
danced and waved incontinently, the world 

topsy turvy! 
Presently ‘the world came back into its 
place again, and Dollv felt herself on solid 
ground once more. Was it her own heart or 
Lady Barbara’s which was beating s0 loudly 
in the silence? a. 

“And—and Lord Mountjoy? 

These were Dolly's first words. The next 
moment she would have recalled them. 

Lady Barbara lifted her stately head 
which bad been hidden low amongst Dolly's 


— she said, with a little tremu 
lous laugh. ‘Oh, Dolly, have you been so 
blind? Have you neve~ guessed poor Ar- 


| as she stands leaning on her husband's arm 


“Dolly has slept for three hours,” she 
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Things have ‘‘come round”’ wonderfully. 
Dolly's dream uader the lilac bushes has al! 
cvme true, and more besides, as she tells 
Max—S'r Max Peveril] now—when he and 
Lady Barbara sit amongst the laburnums 
and gucider-roses, when they come down,as 
they are fond of doing, for a ‘‘lit- 
tle honeymooning,”’ as they call it, to the 
cottage at Gurton, when Sir Max is over 
worked, and they are both tired with the 
turmoil of the great Babel. 

It has been Lady Barbara's whim to have 
the cottage kept up in its old style, and aot 
a tree or shrub has been cut down or a fence 
removed. Perhaps Lady Barbara may have 
once had a dream there too—amongst the 


Jast one was rescued unharmed 
from the portrait gallery at Clavering at the 
time of the great fire, and perhaps use 
of that immunity, perhaps for some other 
reason, that picture holds the place of honor 
in Dolly’s own boudoir. It isa portrait of 
Lady Gladys, and Lady Barbara smiles at it 


and says: 

‘T am glad that picture was saved. It is 
one of the first stages in our friendship, 
Dolly, and that friendship has taught me 
some great lessons. ’’ 

She looks up proudly at Sir Max as she 
speaks, and Dolly knows that the greatest 
and best lesson Barbara has learned is the 
lesson of true nobility. 


Waat Grats Fatt wm Loves Wirs.— 
Girls keep on falling in love with something 
or another with a man attached toit, It is 
not}a new fthing to love. There has been 
more or leas of that going on in the world 
for several thousand years, but the advanc 
ing civilization of the age has — * 
many improvements, of w 
love gets ite share. Occasionally the ten- 
der passion is aroused by a buttonhole 
quet, the sweetest thing you ever saw; fre- 


quently it is Pim Aw. moustache, 
black—it must always be black—that kills; 
sometimes a many colored necktie, or a seal 





Of course there is mage a man 
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and he never does this before 

fact is that love is too blind 
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asone that had m y 
six years before. The upshot 
is that the workman, whe had acted 
cot goer ae, aan had stated 
he known the = honeet} 
justly his, he w ha 

turn it, is rewarded 
cation of his six 
hand by the rightful owner 
Thus the matter ends happily for 
The lady 
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house. She is hand 
yon eet yourself with a razor and don’t feel 
ike blaming yourself’ Women is 

perior being in Massachusetts. There are 
about 60000 more of her sex than meles 
in that State. This accounts for the terri- 
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tallow candle, and there is no 4 
that seeme to reach his case to serve ass 
check upon his end too often dis- 
Seer tie ene py ne aoe in the 
over 
brightness of an electric ifthe fo in 
love with it, and it ian’ cdot 4, for 
any but those who be interested in the 
divorce business to much sbout it. 
Romaxos ov Tus Rine.—A day or two 
since a Parisian jeweler was much surprised 
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“(Setore toe dim tet blasts — 


bave seen the 
ia relining Sowers sway 
Ot May. 


a A 508 matows Sem the wall 
Beth ashe skate cliont house, 
O white December snow. 


Dry A * — 
cloudy 


moon, in the 
Mie neode your lig } BO more. 


Married for Money. 


. BY M. BR. 6. 





EAR me,”’ ssid Hottie Wynn, ‘1 1 
erezy. Five children a!) clamor- 
at once, the kettle boiling over, 


the a moths in m 
w 


“I don’t care,"’ she sobbed, ‘I'm sick of 
itell. I'm tired of patching old clothes, 
g cold meats, and hoarding pennies. 
I'm tired of ——"’ 

‘Your husband and r children,’ 

‘Is that 


wely interrupted Mr. nn. 
Hott ‘ 


might heave married rich,’ she said, 
omy. — her baby's bib strings 
and round ber foger. ‘‘Yes,I might 


he is a 
they tell me.”’ 

“It’s a pity you didn't,’’ said John, pro- 
vokingly. 

“Yes, it isa pity,”’ sald Hettie, stung be- 

urance, as she flounced out of the 
romm ; 

Not but what she loved Jobn, but this 
wearing, grinding succession of petty cares 
and was sapping all the life and elastic. 
ity out of her. 

She looked disdainfully down at the faded 
calico dress she wore, patched and darned 


im more than one place. 

“If I had — George Howard.“ she 
said to herself, ‘‘I could have worn silks and 
jewels every day, with servants to wait on 


and aces to drive out in whenever 
T pleased. Oh, ! what a world of trou. 
ble this is.’’ 


And as Mra. Wynn laid ber little rose- 
cheeked infant down to sleep, she felt as if 
her lot had indeed fallen in very thorny 


pieces. 
Just as she had taken her place once again 
over the kettle, there came a knock at the 


* 
2 
= 


, for Mrs. Allison was a grand 
way, who wore black silks and 
had her bonnets directly from the 


Won't you sit down, Mrs. Allison ?”’ said 
coloring to the roots of her pretty hair. 
secretly hoping that Mrs. Allison did 

observe the patch on her calico dress. 

“Thank - 77 my dear—I am ina grest 
bh a Mra. Allison. “I have some 
musilins, and Valenciennes band- 
my lady at the Hall. 

t come down and 

trust the lady's maid 

ust be ready by dark 

I knew a who 

laces, fluting and such 
you, my dear, to do 

instan 


yes 
bys 
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80 nearly been her own. 
And go, at twilight, with the daintily 
fromned and fiuted laces in her basket, she 


ee ae had only said ‘“‘yes’’ to George 
eleven ago. , 
‘Hush !"’ aid Hottle as Mrs. Allison, 
with some pointed out the various 
beauties of the place. ‘‘What is that noise 
——— In the next room, | 

Dp ing 

Mrs. Allison's face clouded over. 

‘It's Mrs. Howard, poor dear,’’ said she. 


‘The master’s a brute; he's drinking 
too much—Mademoiselle Stephanie says he 
always drinks tov —— he struck her. 


Oh, dear | she's wretched, in spite of all her 
money.”’ 


— she no children?” Hettie softly 


ask 

*Bhe had two, but she lost ‘em both. 
Mademoiselle Stephanie says she often cries, 
and wishes she were dead, too. And I don’t 
wonder much, wita such a husband Hush, 
here he comes now.”’ 

And, shrinking behind a group of Italian 
marble statuary, thetwo women watched 
George Howard stalk gloomily by, with 
red, inflamed eyes,sullen face, and unsteady 


atens. 

Hettie Wynn then returned home, thank- 
ing God in her heart that she was a poor 
man's wile. 

‘‘Have you heard of the accident ?’’ asked 
old Peters, who was standing -out at his 

2 as she hurried by in the deepening 

usk. 

‘No; what accident? What has hap- 
pened ?’’ 

‘*That house as your husband was work- 
in’ op has all fellin. A'l a heap of ruins 
Something wrong about the foundation, they 
say, and——"’ 

‘Oh, my God!’’ wildly interrupted Het- 
tie, clasping her hands. ‘‘Was he hurt—my 
huahand?”’ 

*‘Well,”’ said old Peters, ‘there was two 
men killed, and ore had his arm broke; but 

She waited to hear no more. 

Swiftly she sped homeward, a horrible 
dread winging her footsteps with almost in- 
credible pn 


Ob, if John was killed—if her children 
should be fatherless —if—— 

‘ John! John!’ she wailed, as she threw 
open the door, and rushed, breathless, into 
the kitchen. 

**Well, little woman, what is it?’ 

And—oh thanks to all merciful Heaven— 
John Wynn himeelf turned bis bright living 
face towards her from the hearthside, 
where he was sitting, with a child on either 
knee. 

“I know what is in your dumb. question. 
ing eyes, Hettie. I am not burt, thank 
God. I had just gone for another lot of 
nails, when the building tell. No, no, you'll 
not get rid of me quite so easy.’’ 

Hettie threw herself, sobbing, into her 
husband’s arms 

“Ab, Jobn, John, love me. Hold me 
close to your heart. I've deen repinin 
and selfish. I've never been half g 
enough to you; but, please God, I'll be a 
better woman, and a more faithful wife from 
this night henceforward "’ 

And then she told him the history of her 
day's adventures. 

“It’s natural enough, little wife.”’ said 
John, kindly stroking her hair. ‘But for 
all that, Im glad you've realizad that 
money isn't always happiness.’’ 

And a more contented couple than John 
Wynn and his wife Hettie, never sat by a 
sheery fifeside upon that bleak November 


7 Hetil had profited by her lesson. 
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Painting in milk is said to be nearly equal 
to oil painting in body and durability, while 
its freedom from any offensive odor renders 
its adoption desirable for sick and weakly 
persons. Take half a gallon of skimmed 
milk, six ounces of lime newly slaked, tour 
ounces of , linseed or nut oil and 
three Spanish white. Put the 
lime into an earthen vessel or clean bucket, 
and baving poured on it a sufficient quantity 


of milk to make it about the thickness of. 


cream, add the oi] in small quantities at a 
time, stirring the mixture with a wooden 
spatula. Then put in the rest of the milk 
and afterward the Spanish white. 


4 young Gophentio s attacked 
ita keeper, at Lancaster, N. H., and 


bly would have killed him had not the vicious 
bru'e's mother come to the man's rescue and 








inflicted terrible punishment upon her off- 
spring. ° 





The Three Letters. 


BY C. BR. 
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ELL, my dears, if I must tell yous 
story, T will tell you what once hap- 
ed when I was returning from 
ndia, now many yearsago.” Bo 
spake our dear old Uncle Benjamin, and 
we, his nephews and n nag delightedly 
peed ourselves to listen. 
The homeward hound troop ship Btir- 
ling Castle. Captain Bowlby. was becalmed 
in the tropics. But yet on board the ship a 
painful and intense excitement , 
General Page, one of the chief cabin passen- 
gers, had been robbed and nearly killed the 
night before; and the person accused of the 
crime was Walte. Stevenson, 8 young lieu- 
tenant, and a general favorite of all on 
board. Gen Page having retired from 
the service, was returning to England. 
He was accompanied by bis daughter Rose, 
a young lady about twenty two years of 
e 
“er There were several other officers on 
board; but only two enter into the story; 
the first being Colonel Morton, a very old 
friend of the General's; and the other, the 
Lieutenant Stevenson above mentioned. 
Colonel Morton and the General had known 
each other in youth, but still another tie 
bound the two friends together. Colonel 
Morton had a son, and they had agreed that 
this son should marry the General s daugh- 
ter. Nay, the General even went so far as 
to make his will, leaving all his property to 
Rose it is true, but appointing Colonel Mor- 
ton sole trustee, and authorising him to use 
the influence the position gave him to bring 
about a match between the young people. 
“Now, although all this was known to 
Rose, yet it affected her very little; she was 
a true woman, and would only follow the 
dictates of her own heart; and who shall 
govern the caprices of the god of love? 
‘Boon after leaving Calcutta, it was no- 
ticed that Lieutenant Stevenson was ofien 
seen in her company. Ere the Cape was 
reached they had confessed their love to 


each other, and the father was made ac- 
quainted with their feelings and wishes. 


But alas! did the course of true love ever run 


smooth? As before mentioned, the General 
had his own idea with regard to Rose, and 
so he sternly refused his sanction to her en- 


gagement with Stevenson. 

“I now come to the dreadful circum. 
stances mentioned in the opening of my 
story. There had been a good deal of mer 
riment in the large saloon the night before; 
but because of his anomalous position with 
regard to Rose, Stevenson took very little 
part in it, and retired ay. The General 
too, not feeling very well, had passed in'o 
his cabin somewhat betore his usual time; 
and soon after eleven o'clock entire silence 
reigned throughout the whole of the after- 
cabins. So things remained until about five 
oclock in the morning, when all were 
aroused by loud cries for help, proceeding 
from the General's room Hurriedly throw. 
ing on a few clothes, several of the passen- 
gers hastened to the cabin indicated; and 
what a sight met their horrified eyes! Sup. 

rted in the arms of Lieutenant Stevenson, 
ay the General, his head bathed in blood. 
His closed eyes and pallid lips seemed to 
betoken death, except that his labored 
breathing and deep groans showed that he 
still lived. In another part of the cabin lay 


she hody of the General's servant, and ex- 


amination showed that he was quite dead. 
Being very old, he had been unable to with- 
stand the heavy blow dealt him. The ship's 
doctor, Captain Bowlby, Colonel Morton, 
and many others were now collected in the 
cabin; and after the doctor had taken the 
wounded man in hand, the question was 
anxiously asked: How did it occur? As 
Stevenson was the one who had given the 
alarm. all looked to him for an explanation; 
but what he had to tell was summed up ins 
very few words. He said he had been rest- 
less all the night, and had got up early to 
see the beauties of a tropical sunrise; that 
passing the General's door he heard groans; 
that he had knocked, to see if he could beof 
aay service; but receiving no reply, he had 
entered, and found things in the state they 
saw them. 

“There were many who shook their heads 
at this tale, and Stevenson could not but 
notice the half averted glances of his fellow 
passengers, yet he treated the idea of being 
real) as preposterous. Rose was 
for the most part closely en at the 
bedside of her father, who still hovered be- 
tween life and death. He was for a great 
portion of the time quite unconscious; stil! 
there were intervals when he seemed to be 
aware of all that was passing. This being 
the case, it was arranged that he should be 
asked, in the presence of the principal pass. 
engers, toname his assailant. At the time 
appointed, he was not able to speak. It was 
therefore arranged that paper and should 
be given him, and while one held him up, 
he should be simply asked to write the name 
of his assaiJant. Soon all was ready, but 
when the General had fally traced a 
his band, his 
Closed, and he passed into a state of 


unconsciousness. 
4 what were the letters written? The 


oe. 














her duties to her 
cheered by visits from the noble girl. 
visits were necessarily 
still they were sufficient to assure him of 
= ——“ position of 
the Stirling Castle arrived in 
Stevenson was taken 


and u the evidence narrated, 
ns Some committed —*8 some of 


Ei 


F 
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was all. 

‘I pass on now to the trial of the 
Captain Bowlby proved the 
venson in the General's cabin, 
the state in which it 
Morton proved the fact of the 
been made and deposited in a 
how it was Stevenson 
_— fact X oma to 
ore presuma to agree 
proved the finding of 
behind the prisoner's bed; 

per written by the Ge 
orward, containing the 
Stevenson’s name. The counsel 
fense did all that could be done, 
= unable to dispute the facts 

own the evidence. Then came the 
summing up. He pointed out that 
the evidence was clear, yet it was ina meas- 
ure what is termed circu tiel; on the 
other hand, it must n be s0, 
many murders were committed with no sc- 
tual eye witness. Much more he said 
and pointedly, and then the jury 
You —~ wy have heard a pin drop when they 
returned, and although the foreman pro- 
nounced the word “‘Guilty”’ in a low tone, 
it seemed to sound and re-echo through the 
whole court. 

‘ But just at that moment there wasa dis- 
turbance near the door, and a female voice 
was we oe * matey *s sake, let 
us pass. It eneral Page. The — 
is innocent!’ All eyes turned to the spot; 
and Rose, in a state of great excitement, 
was eeen leading her father forward. 

“The counsel tor the defence immediately 
obtained permission to place the General in 
the witness box, where, on account of his 
great feebleness, he was accommodated with 
achair. The first question though, to the 
general surprise, showed that he in 8- 
great measure recovered his former st 
of mind. After the usual preliminaries, 
question was asked: 

“ ‘Do you kpow the prisoner at the barf’ 

“ ‘Yes; it is Lieutenant Stevenson.’ 

‘* ‘Did he enter your cabin the night your 
servant was murdered?’ 


ed bey? — wrote a portion of his nameon 
a piece o pew. See, here it is.’ , 
“*Yes; but it appears I did not finish it 
Give it me, and I will do so now.’ Hand- 
ing back the paper, he continued: ‘There; 
that is the man who attacked me.’ 
‘The mystery was all explained now; 
completed word was—STE WARD; and all 
this misery had been caused by the want of 
the four little letters—ward. The ste 
then was actually the man. No 
thought of him, and yet what 
He was always in and out of the 
would be sure to notice the box 
will; and evidently thinking it 
valuables, had stolen it. 
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boy 
a shaft in his slender s 
Hat pe youth below and the ee i abive 
Were touched with the Gashing darts of love; 
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e de. 
. who was late so tall and 
wary 4 nts step 80 firm and his laugh so loud, 
His beard grew long, and bis face grew thin, 
3 And he pined in ude over his gin. 
this night In the month of June, 
ed to Bet one vin tee! ht of a cloudless moon, 
) and « voice came floating soft and clear, 
been To the startied maiden’s list'ning ear. 
: Ob ! then trom her creaking couch she sprung, 
| bat And her tangled tresses back she flung, 
ft her Sne looked trom her window far below 
nnd he stood beneath—her whiskered beau ! 
when t start with a foolish frown 
es, eee eet her trunk and burried down, 
rate; And there was her lover tall and trae, 
ated, In his threadbare coat of brightened biue. 
ne of The star that rose in the evening shade, 
over Looked sadly down on the weeping maid; 
The sun that camein his morning pride, 
Lan. Shed golden light o’er a laughing bride. 





A Wilful Woman. 


BY A. E. W. 








devoted lover, and one who is so good 
and worthy of you as Mr. Crichton, all 
I can say is this,’’ said Mrs. Hinxman to 
Alberta Graham, with much emphasis, as if 


I: you don’t take compassion on such a 


she were leading up to a crushing crisis, “I 
shall have n® patience with you, and shal) 
think you are acting very y- Now, 


as Mr. Crichton’s wife——"’ 

“Tt has not been proved yet that Mr. 
Crichton desires at all to have me in that 
capacity,’ said Miss Graham, with a little 
laugh. “And ifit were, my own inclina 
tion goes for something in the matter, I 
supmose.”’ 

“Your own inclination ought to be for 
what is good for you,’’ said Mrs. Hinxman, 
sententiously. 

‘“Sarsaparilla? Brimstone and treacle? 
What is it you give r children in the 
spring, Emily, es liy the naughty 
ones?’’ 

“Yes, that is just what you are like—a 
very naughty child, and you ought to know 
better at your age. And so I hope you 
will,’’ concluded Mrs. Hinxman, shaking 
her head at her friend, as she rose from her 
writing-table. 

Friends tried and true they were, since 
their echoolfellow days some dozen years 
ago Mrs Hinxman soon married and 
settled down to household cares and peri- 
odical babies. Alberta Graham, beautiful, 
clever, and attractive in all ways, had, on 
the contrary, taken her full pleasure out of 
life, and now at thirty was better looking 
than she had been at twenty, and, what 
r+ to be expected, considerably more wil- 
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About a month ago she had come on a 
Visit to her triend Emily Hioxman, and there 
she had met the Mr. Crichton spoken of—a 
wealthy neighbor some forty years of agé. 

Mrs. Hinxman to leave the 
room, she said: ‘‘There! I shall leave you 
now to meditate on my good advice,”’ and 
Miss Graham, rising too, opened a glass 
door leading out on to a balcony. 

Alberta sat down there, doing for once 
exactly as her friend had advised her— 
thinking over her advice. But did she care 
for Mr. Crichton? That was the very thing 
she had been asking herself for days with 
out getting any settled answer. ‘*And if I 
loved him 1 should not be in doubt,” said 
Alberta to herself. 

The glass door behind her suddenly open 
ed, and Mr. Crichton himself, who had 
come over on a visit, with his mission writ- 
ten on his face, asked permission to wee her 
on the balcony. If Mr. Crichton’s be 
trayed bis mission, be had come there quite 
Prepared to follow up the mute appeal by 
word of mouth. ‘Emily has sent him on 
purnose,’’ thought Alberts. 

He was evidently full of the tender sub- 
ject. and ere long was saying. ⸗ 

‘This cannot be a surprise to you, for I 
have let you see my inteations plainly, and 
7— Hinxman too.” 

“It do not say it is wholly a surprise,” 

Alberta, who was g, 20 to 
ae in her replies. 

nen surely you can give me an 
answer,’’ said he; ‘there can be no difficulty 


Alberta hasti 
ht to ssy—I 
and perse. 
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“None, of course,”’ replied 
ly,”’ and one thing it is my 
will not be Bothered and 


cuted about « thing that is entirely my owa 


“Never by me,” said Mr.-Crichton, the 
smile of a moment ago changing to sudden 
2* ‘if I am to that you 
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‘ané shade,’ 


loved him. 


It was just a later. Alberta, with 
her parents, had Deen staying in the same 
city, when she got a letter from Mra. 
Hinchman asking her to spare her a few 
pov be and she concluded to accept the invi- 


Alberta did not look back with pleasure 
on the year that was gone. It had come to 
pass that Alberta had failed to gather much 
enjoyment from any of the old sources. A 
regret, a contrition, an insatiable yearning 
haunted her, and spoiled eve ing be- 
sides. And now that Emily's letter had 
come, Alberta could not resist it. 

she did not admit it to herself, 
she felt somewhat strange that the first day 
ofher stay she did not meet Mr. Crichton. 
The next day pasted too, and then came the 
last evening, and a very beautiful one it 
was, making Alberta's heart ache at the 
thought of lea on the morrow, although 
she had inwardly knowa but little peace or 
satistaction throughout the visit. But there 
was something in it of relief however. Mr. 
Crichton had come over to dinner, and they 
were not allowed to sit long after it, for the 
children had been to go and see 
the fleld where some workmea were burn- 
ing charcoal. 

So off they started, Mr. Hinxman with 
Alberta, Mr Crichton with Emily. The 
children were in ecstasies. The glowing 
hills of fire made a scene that set them 
shouting with joy. As the shades deepened, 
the fires came out brighter. The whole 
field was a network of bright edges, spark- 
ling and darting like fire flies, and full of 
ee § and romance. They were all get- 
ting childish and merry, and the children 
were half beside themselves with the fasci. 
nation and adventure of it all. Something 
of last year’s cordiality flasbed out again 
between Mr Crichton and Alberta in the 
unguarded — of the moment. It was 
much too delightful to be left, but the night 
was drawing on, and after repeated re. 
prieves, the children, hot and excited, were 
collected together, and the homeward jour 
ney began. 

In returning, the gentlemen mnaing races 
and playing with the still excited children, 
Emily and Alberta fell behind, and reached 
the hall door alone, when they found a 
basket had been left behind. Nothing 
would do for Alberta but to fetch it herself; 
she said she had wanted all along to see that 
field again, and forbidding Emily to say 
where she had gone, she was off round the 
corner of the house. It was not far to go; 
only a short cut across two fields, and the 
gate was reached. Presently she hecame 
aware that one of the gentlemen had follow. 
ed her. She stood in the dark end of the 
field under the trees, from behind which 
the rising moon now sent tongues and shafts 
and — mysteries of light across the 
shadow. Her white dress, however, be- 
trayed her, and, much to her annoyance, 
lest she should have been supposed to fore- 
see this consequence of her coming, Mr. 
Crichton in a few steps was at her side. 

I am so sorry you should have taken the 
trouble to come.”’ she said. “I begged 
Emily not to say I had come to fetch it.’ 

“Has something been forgotten? I have 
not spoken to Mrs. Hinxman since, but 
seeing you return to the field in a hurry, l 
thought you had lost something, and that I 
might be of use.’’ 

‘Toank you; it isthe basket; but I know 
exactly where to findit.’’ They wentafew 
steps farther on and found it duly awaiting 
them in all innocence in the charcoal] field 
Mr. Crichton took it tp, and they turned 
their steps homeward almost in silence. Al- 
berta walking very fast. Once she gave s 
little slip but recovered herself. 

‘The yround is very slippery with the 
dew. on't you take my arm?’’ ssid Mr. 
Crichton. — — 

“No, thank you; | sha o very ’ 
said Alberta, slipping again in proof of it. 

“Ig there any occasion to go quite 60 fast? 
he asked; ‘the night alone deserves some 
notice. One could rarely see s finer. 

“No,”’ admitted Alberts as — —n — 

e trees, ‘in moonlig 

still tee oo All the onen 

was tualised by moonlight; dew 
— — were everywhere. Al. 
berta and Mr. Crichton resumed their walk 
after a few vague commonplaces of admirs 
tion; now in silence, now with s constrained 
word or two that showed that silence no- 
ticed. Then Mr. Crichton said, rather ab- 





Upon my attentions in that light I 






“Possibly not,"’ he answered. ‘Possibly 
you do not understand, either, bow & man 


; 


*“T do. 

* Then that is enough for 
Crichton, with such a depth of sadness in 
his voice as he beld the gate open for her to 
pass, that the pai is 


short, with her face in the moonlight grown 
suddenly hot. 

“Bat what?’ saia Mr. Crichton, gravely, 
for there had been a few minutes’ silence, 
and his thoughts had been full of gloom. 

‘‘Bat,’’ repeated Alberta, with a ripple of 
laughter in her voice, ‘‘supposing there had 
heen no commands, what was it you would 
have said?"’ 

**Is that a fair question?’ he asked, halting 
and logking at her in a mixture of surprise 
and doubt. 

* Quite fair ’’ said Alberta, looking any- 
where but at him. 

‘Then I should have asked you once more 
to be my wife, and to give me love for Jove 
if in everso smalindegree Your answer. if 

ou please, Mies Graham?’’ concluded Mr. 
chton, a smile upon his own lips now. 

‘‘As you like it, then,” asid Albe 
steadily, forshe knew ber own mind 
his well at last. 

And with a fervent ‘'God bless you for 
or Mr. Crichwwu drew her closer to his 
side. 

And the moon perhps never smiled upon 
a happier pair of lovers than the honest 
hearted gentleman who had lived in hope 
and the wiltal woman who had given up her 
wilfulness to love. 





Curious Dying Worps—M. Voltaire 
breathed a prayer full of his own satire 
wnen his dying lips murmured, ‘‘God—if 
there is a God—have mercy on my sou!—if 
I have a soul.’’ Webster said, ‘‘I still live;’’ 
and Washington, ‘‘It iswell’’ A poor dar. 
key down South, when told by the doctor 
that he was to die, murmured devoutly, 
“De Lord, have mercy on dis poor 
niggah's sou); but who's gwine to take care 
of Mars Tom’s clothes like me?’’ Napoleon 
called Zete d'armee:—head of the > * 
and Stonewall Jackson was heard in the 
night to call, ‘’Te!l A. P. Hill to prepare for 
action;’’ but at the last moment he mur- 
mured softly, ‘‘Let us pass over the river 
and rest under the shade of the trees.’’ The 
poet Burns pleaJed with his last strength, 
“Don’t let that swkward squad fire 
over my grave.”” John Randolph ended 
his satirical life with a strangely appropriate 
word. The doctor was reading the Bible to 
him, and pronounced ths word omnipotent 
with the accent on the third syllable, The 
dying man rose in his bed and exclaimed, in 
a hoarse voice, ‘Omnipotent! Omnipotent!”’ 
and fell back dead. Lord Chesterfleld's last 
words showed him polite in death, ‘ Give 
Dayroles a chair.’’ Lord Neleon's were 
‘Tell Collingwood to bring the fiset to an 
chor;'’ and Sir Thomas More, mounting the 
scafiold. said pleasantly, ‘‘I pray you, see 
me safely up, and for my coming down I 
can shift for myself.”’ 


WRALTH OF THE Presipe nts — Wasbing- 
ton left am estate worth $800000 John 
Adams died moderately well ft. Jeflereon 
died en poor that if Congress had not given 
$20 000 for his library he would have been 
bankrupt. Madison was economical and 
died rich. Monroe died so poor that he ‘was 
buried at the expense of hie relatives. Jobn 
Quincy Adams left about $50 000 the result 
ot prudence His son, Charles Francis 
Adama, gained a large fortuns by marriage 
Jackson died tolerah!e we'll off Vao Buren 
died worth some $300 000 = It is said that 
during bis entire administration he never 
drew any portion of his exlerv but on leav 
ing took the whole $100 000 in a lump. 
Polk left about $150000 Tviler married a 
jady of wealth and accomplishments and 
died rich Taylor left about $150 000. Fill- 
more was always ao ecooomica! mao, and 
added to his wealth hw ris last marriage. 
Pierce saved about $50 000. Buchanen | ft 
ebout $§200000° Lireoln about $75,000; 
Johnson, about $50 000 
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As a corrective for the stride-and-hop ¢ait 
the painter Ingres recom ed to an Eng- 
lish ‘lady whom he met st Compilegne, as 
long walk @aily with a pitcher of water on 
her head. This exercise gives a true poise 
to the avhole ficure, necessitates an upricht 
of the bead and « smooth, firm 
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Removat or Iwx-Sratns.—Ink stains on 


white ligen are removed with sorerante 
bv a variety of 


i 


sists simply fn 7 the 

pare » bes melted Ce Chg 
when cold in water, W 

will remove the ink lopether with 


How to Cass Ganpen | 
bardening of trod isa by 
onating of steel may be placed on 
of iron implements, tools, ete, I 
place, take any 
ness, and then s 


if 
f 


harder than. steel fies This covering a4- 
very hi hand tastin 


Wits of a @ polteb. 
are other me 
is theeasiest andis not expensive An 


drill thns case-hardered will 


thicker by subjecting the 
treatments, *s above stated. 


Dretuo Kip Guoves —A German trade 
jourant gives tre following directions for the 
ome treatment of kid gioves and similar 


emallarticies: The first 2 in the proceed - 
y 


ing isto fillthe gioves tightly with sawdust, 
and then sew up their free extremity. The 
furthertreatment, of course, dapends on the 
enlor which it is desired to impart to them. 


Biack—Brush over witha ——— ae | 8 


lution of chromate of potash; al 
sonk iu a little, and then brush again with « 


strong decnction of logwond. to ‘which a littie 


eniphate of iron (blue vitriol) has been added, 
Fast Brown—Brush over with « solatinn of 
alum;then boll a strong decoction of ‘wood, 
fnstic,and Guinea redwood, and brush over 
again with this whep cool. Violet—Brush first 
with alum solution. and then with a solution 
of methyl violet. Grey—Brush “rst with a so- 
lution of sulphate of iron, and then with a 
weak decoction of sumach. 


Kerm ant Garden. 








Cranserneizs —A Western journal reo- 
ommends the growing of cranberries in the 
garden A pound of bone dust to the sc nare 
yard isthe mangre. In Apri), May, or Jane, 
or in October And November, set out the 
plants four inches apart in rows stz inches 
asunder in beds four feet wide. Two square 
rota yield four or five bushels. ana reqatre 
2000 plants. The vines wtil soon cover the 
ground and reqpire no renewal, asthe plant is 
a perennial shrub. 


Suncenenr ann Friower Bevs —Too 
much «hrubbery and foo many flower beds 
fre almost as undesirable none at all. 
Over-adornment of the yard lawn fs as ob- 
jectionable to the eye asan 1li.selected compt- 
nation of colors in personal anparel. We do 
not urge leas care of the yards, but we cer- 
tainiy think much Jaber given to the home. 
surronndings, might be bestowed with more 
intelligence and with better results. First of 
all should come clean, close.cat ee erase ; 
next & few tree and shrubs, and, lastly, flower- 
beds, wel! cared for. 


Groeine Flax —It is somewhat strange 
that our farmers do not more generally ir*er- 
eat themeeives in the growing of Bax. Not. 
withstanding the somewhat prevsient belief 
that it isan ¢xpensive cron to bandle, the ex- 
neriment would no douht prove profitable. 
However true it may bave been once that it 
cost nearly as much to raise and prep*re it for 
the market as it brought there, even at the 
bert prices, it is now possibile, withthe tm- 
proved machirery and processes of the pres- 
ent day, to make ita very gees paying ven- 
ture for the enterprising agricuituralist. 


TREATMENT OF CoLTs—A_ succersful 
breeder says: When my colts areone year old 
I begin to teach them to bold a Oit In their 
mouths. The bit is of pine, some half ineh in 
iameter and five inches In length. This is 
hel‘. in the mouth by a ptlece of cord tied to 
ech end and’ passed overthe head. The onit 
likes thie. It gives htm something to bite on, 
and belps the teetbing procees. After a tew 
days you car arrange the string*as miniature 
reine and teach the colt the proper ureot it. 
Use a leather bit. large and pliabie, and throw 
your check line in the pig sty.” 


Tanoe Antmats.—The desire for large 
animais ia not slways judicious. With cows it 
is questionable if the largest are the best, 
when the coset of feeding is considered. There 
are cases in which a dairyman’s faney for 
large, showy animal+« may be jastified. anf it 
may be granted thata steble well Siled th 
large, showy Datch or Shorthorn cows is a 
very pleasing — But wnen we come 
to figure up the cost of the product, it may be 
a question if the same amount of food were 
expended upon an equaliv good looking herd 
ot Ayrshires the milk might not be more 
cheaply produced. Where the final end of the 
cow is considered and the amount of beet 14 
an object, that, of course, siters the bearingn 
of the question. But bigness In cows 





1s not 
always best, either for beauty or profit to the 
owner. 
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A EEW srorY. 

Next week we wil! begin the publication 
of another very interesting serial, entitled, 

‘THE DOCTOR'S SECRET ; 
OR, 
Ricuand Westwoop's Wrrs.”’ 

In it the gifted authoress has displayed 
that wonderful talent of character sketching 
and description which has given her a high 
rank among the best writers of the age. 


—— — 


THE VALUE OF BEAUTY. 


HE most valuable and lasting species of 
beauty is that which is least cultivated. 
The young and capricious miss, with 

an elegant person and finely modeled face, 
illuminated by bright orbs, and splendidly 
bedecked with dark shining locks, very of- 
ten destroys the moral beauty of her nature 
merely to humor the perverseness of her 
physical attractions. She trusts in the 
power of her bodily charms, and she even 
refuses to provide herself with those of a 
less perishq>le nature, which are not ser- 
viceable while bodily beanty remains, but 
especially so when it is fled for ever. She 
prides herself on her wardrobe of silk and 
satin, and would encounter any species of 
pain or hardship to increase it and to fur- 
nish herself with gold and with diamonds ; 
but the wardrobe of the mind and heart she 
takes little care to replenish, as if a young 
beauty were independent of this, and might 
make her fortune without it. 

It is time enough to begin to be amiable 
when you begin to be ugly, say some 
young ladies, or they seem to say it. But 
nature punishes this perversity in a very 
striking and remarkable manner. They who 
refuse to cultivate the moral beauty during 
the reign of the season of physical beauty, 
lose the opportunity of possessing them- 
selves of it; and, moreover, they destroy 
their favorite species of beauty by their in- 
dependence and neglect of the other. The 
temper imprints its mark upon the counte 
nance, which very speedily reveals the char- 
acter of the disposition which lurks behind 
it. Being a growing power and a vigorous 
power, which is even strongest at death, it 
gradually overcomes every obstacle which 


and generous character. 

It is no easy matter to begin to be amiable 
with an unamiable expression of counte- 
nance, and an unamiable and fixed habit of 
behavior. Few have strength of wil] suffi- 
cient to make such a change in their mode 
of life. It is not by a mere moral resolution 
that such ¢ conversation can take place. We 
are fare more likely to become worse than 
better, when we find attraction of the per. 
som to cease after a heartless and inperious 





indeed, to resign ourselves to our fate when 
our attractions have disappeared, and al! at 
once to correct the scowl and the frown, and 
the haughty air, and the satirical griv, and 
the heartless sneer, which have already left 
their imprints om the face, and made them- 
selyes quite at home in the very citadel of 
expression. 


Turus is something inexpressibly touch- 
ing in the story of Ishmael: the youth was 
sent into the wilderness of life with his bow 
and arrow, ‘‘his hand against every man, 
and every man’s hand against him.”” Even 
in the crowded, busy, and social world, on 
how many is this doom pronounced? What 
love makes allowances like household love? 
God forgive those who turn the household 
altar into a place of strife! Domestic dis- 
sension is the sacrifice of the heart. 
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Tux benefits arising from trained muscu- 
lar activity are not confined to development 
of the muscles of the arms, legs, etc. All 
the functions of nutrition of the body are 
aided to become effective by the help of ex- 
ercise. Many of the weaknesses, and much 
of the suffering, of women would be spared 
to them if early physical training had given 
them a strength which would show itself in 
the vigor of the whole body. 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


Tuoven it is now usually the dull season 
in the iron trade, the demand for iron is 
great, and the prices are tending upward. 
The Secretarv of the Iron and Steel Associ- 
ation of the United States predicts that the 
product this year will be the largest the 
country has known. He also believes that 
the activity which prevails today in all 
branches of the iron and steel trade will 
continue for at leasta year tocome Nearly 
all the favorably-situated rolling mills are 
in operation, and numbers of these mills, as 
well as furnaces and steel] works, have or. 
ders ahead for several months. The truth 
isthe iron industry has been so long under 
a cloud that the actual need of iron through- 
out the country is enormous. 


He who strives after a long and pleasant 
term of life must seek to attain continual 
equanimity, and carefully avoid everything 
which too violently taxes his feelings. 
Nothing more quickly consumes the vigor 
of life than the violence of the emotions of 
the mind. We know that anxiety and care 
can desfroy the healthiest body ; we know 
that fright and fear—yes, excess of joy, be- 
come deadly. They who are naturally cool, 
and of a quiet turn of mind, upon whom 
nothing can make too powerful an impres. 
sion, who are not wont to be excited either 
by great sorrow or great joy, have the best 
chance of living long and happy after their 
manner. Preserve, therefore, under all cir- 
cumstances, counsels a standard paper, a 
composure of mind which no happiness, no 
misfortune can too much disturb. Love 
nothing too violently ; hate nuthing too pas- 
sionately ; fear nothing too strongly. 


AT length there seems to be some pros- 
pect that an end will be put to duelling in 
the German universities. The authorities at 
Leipric have made a formal prohibition of 
these encounters, and provided for fining 
inn-keepers who permit them on their prem 
ises. It has been the custom of students 
who exchanged the conventional provoca 
tions of “stupid youth” or “‘pig dog,”’ to 
meet with their seconds in a private room 
of some suburban hostelry, and there score 
one another’s cheeks and noses. Their bod 
ies and arms swathed in bandages, and their 
eyes protected by thick glass goggles, they 
are set foot to foot, and left to hew away at 
each other’s countenance until one of them 
is disfigured to such an extent as may be 
required by the exigencies of their partieu- 
lar quarrel. A Bavarian magistrate lately 
condemned thirteen students of the Munich 
High School to from three to six months’ 
imprisonment for acting as principals and 
seconds in college duels. 





Farrs had a religious origin. The cus- 
tom of s celebration in the neighborhood of 
a church on the days of particular saints 
was introduced to England from the Conti- 
nent, and must have been familiar equally 
to the Britons and the Saxons; being ob- 





served among the churches of Asia in the 
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reign of saucy beauty. It to no easy tasks] sixth contury, and by those of the west of 


Europe in the seventh ; and equally in Asia 
and Europe, on the Continent and the 
islands. These celebrations were the cause 
of those commercial marts which we call 
fairs. The people resorted in crowds to the 
festival, and the prospect of interest drew 
thither the smail traders of the country to 
offer their wares for sale. Thus among many 
pavilions of hospitality in the neighborhood 
of the church various booths were erected 
for the sale of different commodities. As 
the festival was observed on a ferior or boli 
day, it naturally assumed to itself, and as 
naturally communicated to the marts, the 
appellation of fenor or fair. The one eccle. 
siastical language of Western Europe has 
given us this word as it appears among the 
Saxons, the Germans, the Britons, and the 
French, in the forms of fmger, feyer, and 
taire. 

A LavDaBLE feature in Chinese manners 
is, that they do not indulge in public dis- 
play. There is no social rivalry of ostenta- 
tion. They reserve for domestic use the 
luxuries which please the eye or gratify the 
vanity of their spouses. The shops even, 
which have no glass fronts like ours, reserve 
their most showy and expensive goods for 
customers who enter and ask for them. The 
streets lose in brilliancy of aspect, but mul- 
titudes thereby escape the temptation to buy 
things they cannot well afford With the 
exception of the official class, who, to im- 
pose on the masses, ate obliged to keep up a 
certain amount of display, simplicity is the 
rule of good society. Plain cotton vest- 
ments—very rarely silk—are the habitual 
dress of the wealthy, as well as of less fa- 
vored mortals. Nobody trtes to. eclipse his 
neighbor by elaborate end expensive gar- 
ments Sensible people allow upstarts to 
make themselves ridiculous by parading in 
that way their wealth and their bad taste, in 
the certainty that manners and education 
will raise an insurmountable barrier between 
the two. Butif the Chinese do not put the 
whole of their fortunes on their backs, as 
happens elsewhere occasionally, they in- 
dulge within doors in al] the comforts, and 
even luxuries, which their means permit. 
Such indulgences, confined to private life, 
excite no envy or emulation amongst the 
poorer crowd outside. 

CoRNFLOWERS figured largely among the 
decorations that graced the recent golden 
wedding of the Emperor and Empress of 
Germany, and these flowers are great favor- 
ites with the royal family. The cornflower 
of the Germans is nothing but our American 
bachelor’s button, which everyone knows is 
not a distinguished member of the floral 
family. It is not, therefore, for its stately 
bearing or intrinsic beauty that the humble 
flower has found favor in royal eyes. Years 
ago, when Prussia lay crushed under the 
Napoleanic rule, the beloved Louise and her 
family lived in exile ina village near Ko. 
nigsberg. The young princes often gath. 
ered the flowers growing among the corn. 
These they carried to their mother, who 
wore her children’s offerings as ornaments, 
in place of the jewels she had been accus- 
tomed to wear as Queen of Prussia. The 
children never forgot those happy days and 
the cornflowers associated with them. The 
beloved. mother and Queen has become a 
memory of the past, but her son William 
has always cherished the cornflower as his 
chief favorite during his long career as 
Prince William, King of Prussia and Em 
peror of Germany. The flower has held 
the most prominent place im the floral orna- 
mentations during the celebration of three 
great events in Kaiser William’s history, all 
occurring within less than a year—in the 
thanksgiving festivities which commemo. 
rated his escape from assassination last fall, 
in the jubilee over his 824 birthday on the 
22d of March, and in the recent celebration 
of his golden wedding on the 11th of June. 


A PaRrstan veterinarian has recently an. 
n ounced his discovery of a certain antidote 
to the virus of rabies. To prove ite value 
he inoculated sixteen dogs with the virus. 
abandoned eight of them to nature, and 
placed the remainder on active treatment. 
The first eight shortly became rabid and 
died; the others are stil] alive and appar- 
ently in sound health. In connect ion with 
the question of hydrophobis, “contem- 
porary the Farmer, quoting L’ Ralia Agr o- 
cola, recalls a lite known 
abroad, which was put on record many | 





. adopted 
of treatment employed by the peasant quack, 
and relates that by its means he was able to 
cure four patients subsequently coming un- 
der his notice in Poland, who had bees 
bitten badly by dogs what were undoubtedly 
rabid. 


Ir is a famliar experience that certain bid. 


ily pains vary in their phases abcording to 
the weather, but probably few have made 
exact scientific observations of this to any 
considerable extent. A series of such ob- 
servations, made with much ability and 
perseverance, has lately been reported to 
the American Academy of Science by rrof. 
Mitchell. Theyare by Oaptain Catlia, of 
the United States Army, who lost a leg dur- 
ing the war,and since that time has suffered 
a good deal from traumatic neuralgia. He 
carefully noted, during five years, the ef- 
fects produced on him by changes of the 
weather. For the first quarters of these five 
years there were 2470 hours of pain; for 
the second quarters, 2100 hours of pain; 
for the third quarters 2 056 hours; and for 
the last quarters 2221 hours. The best 
“yield of pain’ is in January, February 
and March, and the poorest in the third 
quarter, July, August and September. 
During these five years, while the sun was 
south of the equator, there were 4,692 hours 
of pain, against 4258 hours, while it was 
north of the equator. The average duration 
of the attacks for the first quarters was 23 
hours, and for the third quarters 17 hours. 
Now taking the four years ending Jan- 
uary 1, 1879, it is found that of the 537 
storms chartered by the ‘Signal Bureau, 298 
belong to the winter quarters,. against 239 
for the summer quarters. Hence we have 
the ratio of the number of storms of the 
winter and summer quarters corresponding 
to the ratio of the amounts of neuralgia for 
these respective periods; and the ratio durs- 
tion of each attack for the same time corre- 
sponds closely with the ratio of the respec 
tive total amounts of neuralgia for the same 
periods. The average distance of the storm 
centre at the beginning of the neuralgic st 
tacks was 680 miles. Storms from the Pad- 
fic coast are telt farthest oft very soon sfter 
or as they are crossing the Rocky Mous- 
tains, while storms along the Atlantic coast 
are associated with milder forms of neural- 
gia, which are not felt until the storm ceB- 
tre is nearer. Rain is not essential in the 
production of neuralgia. The severest ned- 
ralgic attacks of the year were those accom- 
panying the first snow of November sd 
December. One other interesting observ® 
tion 1s as follows:—Every storm 

across the continent consists of a vast rain 


may be on the far.edge of the storm basis 
of tesemtnaseeniolioen ia seeing poth- 
ing of the rain yet have pain due to the 
storm. 
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— After some time the couple passed | true and ® patere 
ao nae. ——— of young — —— open window ito the garden. | that it wae not herself so much as the ‘“Jing- 
— show that you aie my ingle thought, with the ay of stone “ws : 
— —J— — dying mays the — oun. they mous balance at Messrs. Heary and Co.'s 
ad’rint cmmer beauty bloomed, mistake gel rah wy love. and the sir bank, which had attracted him. Such men 
* the faded flowers a8 & caution to yourself. And now | away the laughter of the Clarence Mastersoa are incapable of fee! 
order in tea, dear; for I ew wf ia — 
Winter's early coming doomed. ; ; see Clarence Mas- | Guardsman his beautiful —⸗— ing real affection for any one beyond them- 
Coldly Iie the once Warns petal trot, erson himself coming pe har mam ee bride. Meanwhile the old men retraced his | selves. and they value their friends 
Wi i pee leaves and tossing branbhes he may be hungry ‘& day's hard | way, acoompanied by Archie Gordon. Wes | from their capacity to miuister ened 
Moan their dirge of sad regret. eo : *— | eed Foy een tee Sy Dormer was 80 —— 
; possibly be; man to whom, under Provideace, youvg Guardsman stood ta the 
Dancin o'er the smiling waters noting the , lazy saunter of the gentle. | he owed his life? Surely not, if look | summer sunshine on the ot —— 
Yielding to the man — — 
me shige in thetr glory, nq could help entertaining | into the yo amy beh you read | talking gaily to one or two soquaintances, 
Up aod down fickle seas. very serious doubts as to whether so elabo- — —— steadfast truth | whes Archie Gordon passed. 
Not one thought of or rate an exquisite could hard work | they shadow with theirlow bieck lashes, if “Who is that man, Masterson?’ asked 
singe ite. icv teers atall. The tailor's pertect cut certainly set the strong brown hand, and | one of them. 
Of the wrecks that strew the shore. pak A oe Fy — feet i ra hold tha wordio assurance ee ee 
form, seem entire uni- you ma upon ¢ not that fool bowed to your 
Hamsa lite te eras son with the handsome, aristocratic face f The evening pateed quick! . ot Mr. Dor —— sald hie — *T mean the 
a} - —8* fully exposed to view as he raised his hat to | mer’s, and the moon was shinin brightly | man you just nodded to.”’ 
Far more loudly swells the Miss Dormer standing at the open win- when the two young’men weades their way “Oh, that fellow,”’ replied Clarence; “he 
Faith is slain as Gcoumpese Secken, dow. town wards. Js nobody in particular. His name ie Gor- 
Lorene Su to Gond—the bark cunt * “It is too insufferably hot tor anything,” “I say, Gordon, suppose come round | don—Archie Gordon—and he is 6 , 
In youth returns no more to me. he said, as he took off a pair of dainty pearl. | by my Som eupectinn come of our | devil of a quill driver; writes for ; 
— + . | colored gloves, exposing & jewelled band, | fellows,” said Clarence Masterson, as be | and reviews. Heiss om at 
A Strange Le }] white and small asa woman's. “I lighted a cigar, “and we mean togo into| House. [ believe he once tae old man 
gacy. Miss Dormer, such weather as this is only | ecarte baccarat, and make « of | out of the river when he met with an secl- 
fit for one to lie in the shade and imbibe. | it. Ihave some and | dent, and the aged individual is always 
— The botter the day the greater amount of in a lot on the ot Dor. having him out there from motives of greti- 
duty seems to be required of us. Ot course, | mer’s heiress. Will you come and join | tude. 
because to day is exceedingly hot, Her Ma- | us?’’ Lieutenant Gresstow laughed. 
CHAPTER L jesty must need hold a drawing-room; and *T think not, Masterson,”’ Archie. “Perhaps.” said he, ‘ Mawter 
NCLE DORMER, do you think it is for goodness knows how many mortal hours | ‘‘Oards and wine are not to my taste. How | son fears the idea of so — — 
ast of you to judge Cls we poor beggars of the Household had to sit | should I ever my articles if | wait” 
j * 7 De A — * on those anfortunate horses, in order that | were to m my brains with such things The Oaptain shrugged his and 
Mt y sor toon © sand die r | the burning sun might try his double extra | as those?” smiled contemptuously. * 
4 — hear yc ad posi- | condensed and concentrated rays upon us. ‘Confound his impudence!’’ muttered Shortly afterwards he hailed a havsom, 
And th — *2* —* Res — Osptain Masterson,as he turned on his heels | and proceededto the station, on route for 
arms as sho spoke round the nook ofthe longest 
u 8 D taste?’ ⸗ 
on OARS, OE ae Pe ae chief. and looked the injured ideal he pic- — wag he — 
“No, Grace, 1do not think your ‘dear | surhimg ny nt Ofnce could not help CHAPTER IL. — — dows, wheal 


uncle’ is prejudiced net Clarence Mas- 
terson. Observation tells me that the young 
fellow is selfish, and I say so only after hav 
ing seen signs and symptoms of the unmanly 
. quality. [I judge from what I see; and I say 
any girl whomarries him will end by be- 
coming— 
Something better than his dog, a little dearer 
than his horse." , 
“Uncle John, you are a deal torhard 
upon poor Clarence. It is the only time in 
my life that I ever knew you to be unkind;’’ 
and the soft blue eyes looked reproachfully 
at him through their tears, like dew crowned 
forget-me nots. 
“Well, well, Gracie, wipe away your 
tears, child; and if it please you, I will try 
to like Clarence. Perhaps, after all, he 
is only the same as other young fellows of 
his age; and perhaps Iam a cross grained, 
fidgety old man, and not much of a judge of 
young people.’’ 
‘Oh, yes, you are; and you are the dear- 
est and kindest of uncies; butin this case 
you area lee tle—just a lee tle mistaken,— 
nothing more Now confess—do you not 
think so?’’ And Grace Dormer knelt 
down by the side of the old man's chair,and 
looked lovingly into the kind face that was 
bent towards her. 
“Child,” he said—and his voice shook 
with earnestness as he spoke—‘“‘I wish I 
could make you understand that I have 
Hed interest at heart more than any earthly 
eeling now. Listen, andI will tell you a 
little history. 
“There were twobrothers once. The 
eldest wasa tall, handsome young fellow, 
whomevery one loved and ad ; the 
younger was ordi and common place 
enough to look at, he made few friends. 
These brothers both fell in love with a rich 
banker’s daughter. Of course the elder 
won her. Fora little time they were very 
happy;and the younger was giad 
that theonly woman whom he had ever 
loved should be so, though. it might not be 
with him. After awhile the great bank 
with which the wife's fortune was connected 
stopped pa mt, and from that moment 
the young husband began to treat his wite 
with harshness and neglect As time passed 
on, they had great poverty to struggle 
against. In the midst of it the husband 
died, leaving a wife and baby to his brother's 
care When, after a few months, the baby 
was lett upon its young uncle’s hands he 
decided to devote his life entirely to it— 
perhaps thinking that, from out of the peace 

l home above, the ey lige nee — blue 


man come and seek to the treasure 
he hasso long and so. faith! guarded, 
merely for the sake of the great wealth he 
ee and heaped together for 





“It may be very laughable to you, Grace,” 
he said; ‘‘you have all the fun of it. How 
would you like to sit like a monument on 
horseback for an unlimited number of hours 
> ‘ — * RH old a with 
objectionable ets keep jog your 
horse's sides, and blue-bottles male your 
face the aim and object oftheir lives? It is 
no laughing matter, dear, and you ought to 
fee] sorry for me.” 

‘Iam sorry for you when you do not 
Jonk such so epitome of Fores Book of 
Martyrs, boundinasingle young Guards. 
man,’’ she replied. ‘But now, I think, if 
you will exert yourself to accompany me, 
we shall find tea waiting for us, with uncle 
John, in the dining-room.”’ 

It was a very bright, merry tea-table, and 
Clarence Masterson entirely forgot his indo- 
lence in bis endeavor to amuse and enter- 
tertain. Whenhe chose, no one could be 
more fascinating or brilliant; but it was not 
on every occasion that he cared to exert 
himself to shine. Noone seeing him that 
bright Summer evening could entertain a 
moment's doubt but that he wished to 
stand bigh in the opinion of Mr. Dormer and 
of his niece. 

“T think I will go down the road a little 
way. and meet Archie,’’ said the old man, 
rising from the table. ‘It is a glorious 
evening, and the walk wil] do me good. If 
he comes by the Hadleigh road, Grace, you 
can send him after me, as he will be one too 
mr here.’’ 

I should think he would!’ observed 
Clarence Masterson, in alow voice, as Mr. 
Dormer left the room. ‘‘We do not want 
that pale faced individual to help us with 
our love maxing, do we, Grace? I expect 
he is only sneaking round the old gentleman 
in the hope of a »mall — « 

‘‘And if he gets ‘a small legacy’ he will 
have deserved it,’’ replied Grace. -‘Any- 
one who dogs me such s service as saving 
the lifeof the only being who has ever 
loved me deserves a re ; and if uncle 
Jobn left every penny h ehad to Archie 
Gordon, I should think that he was not half 
repaid.’” 

“There you go, little enthusiast,”’ said 

Olerence Masterson, laughing. ‘‘Grace, 
darling. I wish you would try and look at 
things in a rational light Any member of 
the Humane Society would have done as 
much as this young hero has done; and it 
would have been infinitely wiser had your 
uncle given him aten pound note an dis- 
missed him, instead of encouraging "im to 
come here night after nightin the way he 
does. ’” 
Grace lifted her head, and looked Clar- 
ence full in the face; her uncle's caution 
had never risen so strongly tober mind as 
then. 

“Tf you do not wish me to think you are 
selfish, Clarence, you will never talk in that 
strain again.’’ she said. 

“My darling one,” replied the Guards. 
man, ‘I did not mean anything; 1 was only 
joking. If Iam alittle bit jealous of Gordon 
coming here so often, it all eprings from 
my love for you. Iam afraid that he may 

fond of you dearest —that is all. 

When did the voice ofa handsome man 
fail to gain credence in a woman's beart. 
especialy when that woman was 80 unso- 
phisticated and genuine in ae feeling as 


. Grace 
aridsome face, that he must do something 


very dreadful before she refuse for- 
giveness. 


den surrounding Dormer House, would 
have imagined that they were but 


Kes standing in the large gar. 


few minutes’ journey by rail from 
London. The birds sang as sweetly, and 
the sun shone as brightly, as though they 
were miles and miles away from the 
pageantry and pomp.the squalid misery and 
sin, with which the streets of the great city 
overflow. , 

John Dormer was one of those fortunate 
men whose mercantile life was a series of 
brilliant successes. Everything he put his 
hand to seemed to prosper, unti] at last he 
considered that he had toiled sufficiently, 
and settled down with his niece to the quiet 
enjoyment ofthe harvest he had gathered 
so industriously. His was one of those 
earnest, thorough natures, with which, un- 
fortunately, we do not very frequently meet 
in our walk through life. All the bright- 
ness and beauty of living faded from his fu- 
ture when his ‘‘Love’s young dream”’ was 
ended. 

John Dormer cherished no sinful affection | 
for his brother's wife; he loved her so truly 
that her happiness was the one object he 
had ever before him; but the soft green moss 
which covered her grave in Helstone 
churchyard was not greener than the grave 
of buried love which had lain for long years 
in the faithful heart ofthe old man. People 
used to wonder when they saw ‘‘young Mr. 
Dormer,’’ as they called him, come home 
from the city in the long bright summer 
evenings, and spend the golden sunset hours 
with the little blue-eyed child. They won- 
dered that he cared to listen to her baby- 
laughter as Bhe sat upon the grass amongst 
the flowers he gathered for her, or rode 
upon bia shoulder beneath the stately elms. 
They wondered at the strange yearning 
look which came into his eyes when he 
heard her sweet, infantine shout of glee and 
saw the little legs run down to the gate to 
meet him—at the depth of tenderness and 
sftection the young man showed for his baby 
charge. Ah, they marvelled; and do we 
noteach do the same? We are far too 
prone, all of us, to seek no farther than the 
surface; and, knowing no more and seeing 
no deeper, we sitin severe judgment upon 
our fellow creatures. There come beauty, 
and brightness, and Jove toall human lives; 
and the pinched aud withered old maid, and 
the soured and bad tempered bachelor who 
excite our mirth, carry each in their hearts 
the half-forgotten strainsof the immortal 
melody which made their young lives sweet 
with unutterable beauty. 

The days of John Dormer and bis niece 
went on,and year by year Grace grew closer 
and closer round his heart, until, at the 
time we have introduced her, he seemed to 
have no thought for anything beyond her 
welfare. It had troubled him to see the 

ng influence which Clarence Master 

son’s bandsome face exercised over her, and 
it was a very reluctant consent he finally 
gavetotheir engagement. That consent 
would never have been given at al) had 
John Dormer known thats sentence of his 
own had obtained for his niece the honor of 
the offer made by Captain Masterson. 
“Grace will have everything when I die,”’ 
he had said in one of his conversations with 
the youug Guardsman, in reply to a remark 
cleverly made in order to ascertain whether 
<a> that effect was true. And 
from, 


Captain Masterson was looking over the 
low wall into Helstone Churchyard as he 
spoke, and his exclamation had reference to 
what seemed to be the body of some one 
lying on the ground under the shadow of 
the church. 

Whether from a feeling of curiosity, or 
from some sort of intuition that 

Clarence 


had *— 
end of his cigar, and. vaulting the wall, 
proceeded with rapid footsteps towards the 
object on the soft green turf. Upon nearer 
approach he saw it to bes man lying with 
his face downwards, and he was moving 
away again, supposing it to be some 
——— villager, when something struck 


m. 

‘TItisa fanny attitude to fall tosleep 
in,”’ he said as he bent over the prostrate 
figure. Suddenly he started beck and be- 
came deadly pale: ‘‘Why, it's Mr. Dor- 
mer!’’ 

In a second or two he had tarned the 
man over on his back, unfastened his neck- 
tie, and thrown open his waistcoat; but 
John Dormer was far beyond the sound of 
mortal voice; his eyes had already onened 
upon the untold glories of the Perfect Land, 
and he had reached it lying upon the grave 
of the woman he loved. 

Captain Masterson’s face was almost 
as colorless as the one over which he sow 
bent. In a de he was shocked at 
the sudden and awful death of his 
triend. 

‘By Jove! he must have been lying 
| here wher I was wondering how m 
ger he had to live,’’ he said, ashe stood 
over the still form. And there is poor Grace. 
I must get some help to remove him, 2e 
and break the newsto her. I su eens 


was worth some thousands. We 
know very soon now.”’ 

There was a gleam in Masterson’s eye as 
he threw back his head with a proud, imre- 
tient movement, which very closely resem- 
bled that of triumph. 

‘Gordon! Gordon! I coy come here!’’ 
shouted Clarence, desperately, 

a glimpse of Archie passing slong by 
low wall) Intwo minutes Archie Gordon 
was by the side of Clarence, and kneelin 
down upon the soft moss beside bis kind o 
friend. 

“He neo game and left her,” he ssid, more 
to himself than to his companion; and his 
—2 lost ee * — — 
cause the eyes w welt upon peace. 
ful face were dim with unshed tears. 

“Will you stay with him while I go 
break the news to Grace, Gordon? 
stop—I hate and detest ‘scenes’ and 
I think I would rather keep watch 
if you will go and tell Grace. And just 
your bead into the ‘Helstone Armas,’ 
seni some men anda etretcher hereto 
move the poor old fellow.’”’ 

Captain Masterson assumed undisputed 
command, and Archie rose at once to carry 
his wishes into effect. 

‘Bee that they lift him up tenderly.”” was 
al! hesaid, as he hastened towards 


Honse. 
Perhaps if Archie had not been so full of 
distress at thedeath of the kind old men 
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25 lates ol mee 
. : ‘and if you request 
0 Miss Dormer, we will pro. 
s. pale aad beautiful, and sat 
folded upon her crape dress, 
hearing or seeing anything that 


—= reating ot her uncle's 
1c ce isid his hand upoa 
upon the departure of the law- 


my darling!"’ he said. in a joyous 
evald not disguise ‘Did you hear 
You are sole heiress and legstee, 
I the rest of it. of Joha Dormer, Esq, 
ot Dormer House, He'stone. What are you 
going to do with that stick, Grace? Gets 
giace—case made for it?t’’ 

“What stick Olerence ?"’ 

“Why, biess the girl! I do believe she 
never heard a word L ok here,”’ he adued, 
taking up @ psper from the table, ‘‘old 
Sharpe left this copy for me to look over. 
Now listen to this: ‘And I likewise will and 
bequea’h to my niece, Grace Dormer, m 

headed walking stick. with the opa 
set in the handle, and I charge her to keep 
it ever, and never by any chance to part 
with it, as ithas been my companion and 
help ia many a weary hour, and I should 
like to think she wou'd keep it in remem 
brance ofme’ There, Grace you see itisa 
special charge, and [hope you are filled 
with the importance thereof. Where is the 
thing?”’ 

Grace brought it out ofthe hall, and pat 
it into bishands. [t wasa thick species 
ofcane, with a quaint carved gold top into 
which aa enormous and valuable opal was 
let. 

“Well, ofall the rummy old fashioned 
lookiog things I ever saw,'’ exclaimed Cap. 
tain Masterson examining it ‘‘it beats all! I 
will tell you a good idea, dear. Have the 
opsl taken out and set ina ring; it will be 
far better than cherishing this old bamboo. 
I will pick it out and take it to the jeweler’s 
if you wish.”’ 

**No Clarence, it shall never be touched,”’ 
said Grace, taking it from him. ‘‘It waser 
especial favorite of my por uncle's, and it 
shal! always remain as it is.’’ 

As you wish, dearest,’’ he replied, care- 
lessly, and soon afterwards he left Grace 
and sorrow alone. 

The weeks glided on imperceptibly; sum- 
mer faded into Autumn and Autumn into 
winter, and still Grace led her lonely life 
at Dormer Honse. Through the agency of 
» kind friend, she had secured the compan. 
ionship of a widow lady, a Mrs. Pickering. 
and the days of mourning passed a)most un. 
noticed nnd unmarked at Helstone. Of 
course Clarence wasa constant visitor— 
that is, as constant ashe found to be com. 
patible with the full indulgence of his nume 
roas enjoyments and pleasures, not the least 
of which did he ever teel inclined to relin 
qnish for the company of his fancee and 
cha perone 
Archie Gordon acted very differently; he 
spent every evening he could in literary 
purswite in reading to Grace and Mrs. Pick 
ering, ani ia doing his utmost to mako the 
long winter evenings less dreary to the 
lonely orphan. 

It was not to be supposed thata youn 
men of Archie's refined and dreamy ee. 
could be thrown day by day into intercourse 
with a beautiful girl like Grace, without 
finding that he came to look forward too 
coger? and *28 ly tothe time when he 
should be again side, listening to the 
music of her low sweet voice Their natures 
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snow lay thick upon the 
roughiares of the 


the day was out to be but a few degrees re 
moved from the state of the beggar shiver- 
ing at their doors. 

Daintly nurtured men came down that 
cold, morning with the smiling pity 
upon their lips for ‘the poor wretch of a 

man’’ who had to brave the snow to 

g them their letters and papers; and yet 
many ofthem would be glad to change 
places with him. as the news of the day, 
the failure of Messrs. Henry and Co.'s 
bank, met their gaze, and froze the laugh 
and jest upon their whitened lips. 

The news came to C n Masterson, as 
he sat in his comfortable rooms, blowing 
great clouds of perfumed smoke from a sil 
ver mounted narghile; anodan hour after- 
wards he was driving to the bank to seeas 
to the truth of the report for himself. It was 
all too sadly true; the miserable scene out- 
side the closed doors only too distinctly told 
him this. 

‘‘Grayson,’’ he said, accosting one ofthe 
clerks belonging to the bank, whom he 
recognised amongst the crowd —‘'Grayson, 
is ittrue that everything has gone !— is 
there no hope that something may be 
saved?"’ 

Not a penny tor any one, Osptain Mas 
terson. It has been coming on for months; 
thousands at this very moment are lett beg- 


‘‘Dormer’s name is on your books; I sup. 

he fares no better than any of these ?’’ 

asked the Captain, waving his hand towards 
the assembled crowd 

*‘No; John Dormer’s money goes with the 
rest. There are hundreds wh» lose more 
than he will. Fconsijer Mr. Dormer about 
the most fortunate of them all.’’ replied the 
clerk. 

Truly he wasthat day, when so many 
homes were desolated and broken up. Ay. it 
was indeed well with John Dormer, though 
the cold snow lay thick upon the old man’s 
grave! 

Two days afterwards. when Grace knew 
that all her worldly goods consisted of the 
house she lived in and the grounds surround 
ing it, the postman handed her a letter, with 
the Masterson crest embilaz»ned in green 
and gold on the envelope 

‘‘Now we shall see why Clarence has not 
been near us since the bank failure, Mrs 
Pickering,’’ said Grace, opening the let. 
ter. 

As she read. her face grew pale, and her 
eves filled with tears which she could not 
supnress 

‘There is bis reason ’’ she said, in a tremb 
ling voice, esing the letter over to her com 
panion;and Mrs Ffickering lifted it upat 
once, and read as follows:— 


“My Dean Mies Dormer —It is with 
the greatest possible reluctance that I am 
compelled to add in any way to the trouble 
which I am sure you mus' be experiencing. 
with so many hundreds of others, in conse 
quence of the great bank failure I think 
you will agree with the truth of what I say, 
when I te}] you that for many reasons I con. 
sider it best that the engagement between 
us should cease When that engagement 
was first made, it was entered upon under 
very different circumstances, and I could 
not be so selfish as to wish to fulfil it when 
it could bring nothing but misery to you 
As Tcannot condemn you to a life of pov- 
erty—which a marriage with me would be 
—I stiflemy own feelings in the matter, 
and release you; fervent y praying that you 
may never suffer as keenly as I have done 
ip setting aside my own wishes to accom 
— what I hope mav prove to be tor your 
uture happiness. With every expression of 
sympathy. I remain, dear Miss Dormer, your 
faithful friend, 

“CLARENCE Mastereon.”’ 


“Ifever I meetthat man again I will 
beat him with my umbrella!"’ said kind- 
hearted iittle Mrs. Pickering, flushing crim. 
son with indignation; ‘‘and as for wanting 
in any way, that shall never be, Grace I 
have enough of my own little fortune left to 
keep both of us from baving to starve or 
steal. Now do not speak of it, for I will not 
hear a word.”’ 

Grace did not mind losing her fortune half 
#0 much as she minded losing her handsome 
young soldier lover; but, as the weeks wore 
on, she learned to see that it was wiser and 
best as it was, and that events were shap. 
ing themselves for her though 
” first she was blinded, could not see 


It cams to her in‘the first daysof bright, 


early spring, when 
sweetest, and the soft fresh air came to her 
laden with the beauty, of the old, pe ae 
which Archie Gordon whispered amidst 


into the which had never changed in 
their love fet her in her wealth and 

werty, she felt that not until then had she 
ceown what the real meaning of love was. 
Mrs. Pickering was delighted, for Archie 
was first favorite with the kind little wo 
man, whohad seen and sympathised with 
bis affection for Grace from the first day of 
her life at Dormer House. 

It wasa very quiet wooing and a very 
quiet wedding. Bride and brid 
walked through the green lanes to the little 
church, and lingered hand in hand fors 
few minutes by the side of John Dormer’s 
grave. 

“Oh, Archie,’ whispered Grace, ‘‘it he 
Could see and bless us, what happiness it 
would be!”’ a al 

‘Perhaps he can do both, darling,’’ said 
Archie. “It is what he would like best, I 
think. We can never forget him, dear 
Grace.”” 

‘“‘Never,”"’ she answered, as she passed 
with him up the aisle, while the sun shone 
on the dimmed blue eyes. 

* e — 7 * 


Five years have come and gone, with 
their chances and their changes, since 
Grace's marriage; and ‘The Dormitory,” 
as Archie insists upon calling Dormer 
House, is mre! with the music and the 
melody of childish laughter, and the sound 
of little mp | fect These wee ones 
were busy in the hall one day, following 
the example and obeying the direction of 
Dormer, Grace's eldest boy, and making a 
fearful noise, when the voice of their father 
sounded from the study,—‘‘Children, what 
are doing ?”’ 

‘We are only makings train, papa; and 
oh, papa, the top’s flied off!'’ answered little 
Dormer, distressed. ‘‘Will you mend it 
for me, papa?’’ asked the child, opening the 
study door, and holding a stick in one hand 
and a gold knob, in whicha splendid opal 
shone, in the other. 

‘‘Dormer! Dormer! what will mamma 
say? Don’t you know she loved that 
stick very dearly, because it was uncle 
John’s?” 

Archie took it in his bands, amidst Dor- 
mer's assurances that it ‘flied off ’’ A bit 
of soft paper fell from out the cane and he 
spread itopen. It wasa Bink of England 
note for a thousand pounds. 

“Run, Dormer, and call mamma!” he 
cried; and before Grace had time to enter 
the room he had drawn several more notes 
from their hiding place. 

* Grace, my darling, here is your legacy!”’ 
he cried, in great excitement. ‘‘Your uncle 
John’s walking stick 1s crammed tull of 
bank notes!"’ 

Grace Gordon and her husband under. 
stood in an instant that that was the old 
man’s manner of securing his niece's happi 
ness by rendering it apparently imp ssible 
that Captain Masterson should he induced 
to marry her fur her fortune. Months be 
fore his death he had drawn the bulk of his 
money from Messrs Henry and Co.'s bank 
leaving a sum sufficient to bring in enovgh 
to keep Grace from having to earn her liv- 
ing in any way, at the same time too little 
to render her the quarry for fortuae hun. 
tera 

The old man’s desire was accomplished, 
and the child whom he had loved so tender- 
ly and so well was rich beyond words in 
the possession of a love tbat had been 
weighed in the balance and was not want- 


1D 

fe seemed to Clarence Masterson as if all 
the world rang with the praises of Mrs. 
Gordon the celebrated author’s beautiful 
wife. Oneevening. as he was walking 
down Park Lane, one of the hall doors 
opened and Grace came out accompanied 
by Archie, both of them driving off in their 
carriage to the Couatess of Darton's recep- 
tion. Captain Masterson was evidenily 
forgotten; and as he saw the love and hap 
piness which filled her face as she turned 
towards her husband, the bitter unavail- 
ing regret of the lost queen rose to his 
ps— 


Ah, my God, 
What might I have made ot Thy fair worid 
Had I but loved Thy highest creature here? 


-_— 
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At the Goodwood races Mrs. Lan ap- 
peared twice, the first time —18 
silk with a cuirass waist covered with aret 
work of gold, and the second time alrayed 
in blue and white muslin. Mrs. Cornwallis 
West wore a raspberry cream chintz and a 
claret velvet bonnet, and the second da 
she attired herself in pale blue, with a bl 

At the Sandown Park races, Mrs. 
Langtry wore black and white checked silk. 
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Somebody has invented a le guage 
postage stamps, and s ingeniously ete. 
possible position in 








HOME-LIFEOP THE ZULUs 


domestic manners and customs 


ley 


Tt following sketch of the. socia] 


Zalus, compiled from the most 
books on South Africa, inte. 
— hive "4 
u ’ begins about whee 
Kip Obake Pocame chief of the —23 
which by his mili genius he raised into 
a large and powerful mation Chaka whiiy 
a lad in exile had heard from some sailors of 
— 
— Phe ; 
Under ⁊ 
fast growing Zula nation was put oie 
compulsory military service, and this hag” 
qontneed (0 OS ae the country ua. 
der three kings—Dingaan Panda, 
Ketchwayo—- who succeeded him nm 
unique army Of at least thousand fight 
ing men is divided into regiments 


having its = military —* or —— 
ters. Some of these regiments are com posed 
of married men, others of bachelors; but no 
man is allowed to marry without the ez 
press sanction of the king, and never unti] 
the men are past middle age, and have 
washed their spears’ in an enemy's blood, 
Ifthe maidens so chosen refuse to marry 
at the king's order, and ly if 
are detected in *2* —— 
oung to marry, r 
sern Zale law J —** nee ” ‘ 
The military kraals o regiment are 
the villages cf Zuloland,and it is to them we 
to see the home life of the 
These kraals consist of a 
rounded bya circular 
feet high, constructed of waittles firmly 
twisted together. Inside this fence 
huts of the natives, which are built 
ing in the ground a number of pliants poles 


in a circle, and thea brio their points 
— em, 


* 


together at the summit, 
with ropes of hide. The walls ou 
ip are daubed over with clay; and the floor 
18 also composed with clay, stamped dowa 
and polished hard by friction The Zulu 
hut is not at alle an uncomfortable or un 
sightly dwelling, though affording but a sin- 
le room for the accommodation of the fam- 
A partition of wattles, however, di- 
ded the interior of a married man's hut 
into two parts, of which the left-hand room, 
as one opens the door of wattles, is 
over to the women and children, while the 
other apartment is reserved to the mas 
ter ofthe house and his male compsa- 
ions. 

The kraals of unmarried regiments differ 
to this extent from the others, that they are 
each under the immediate care otan ‘n- 
duna’ or chief, who strictly looks after the 
men and provides for their maintenance. In 
a corner of the inclosure, away from the 
huts, in each of which is the Zulu colonel’s 
domestic establishment, the houses ot his 
wives, and the huts of his slaves; while in 
the centre of the great enclosure is his cat- 
tle-ven. 

Cattle form the only riches of the Zulu; 
these are the only medium of exchange,sad 
the only means of acquiring power and get 
ting wives. Polygamy is universal; and 
whenever a man gets leave to marry, the 
only limit to the number of wives he cam 
take is his power of buying and maintain. 
ingthem. RBach wife costs so many ca 
to bay and for each wife so bought the 
husband must provide a separate hut; ao if 
a man is wealthy he may continue addiog 
new wives to his household to the end of 
his days 

Tous females are little better than slaves; 
and to them falls the task of digging and 
hoeing the fields, sowing and reaping the 
maize crops, grinding the corn, wea 
mts, and most of the other simple ind 
labors of the country. Now and then sa 
obliging young man may cond to 
help in sowing and harvesting grain; bat ia 
no other labor will they help the women; 
while again there are certain departments 
ot work which are exclusively confined ⸗ 
men, ** which the wenn Gee oat 
gage. Itis not g to 
of these are hut building, the construction 
of fenced kraals,and the making of weapons; 
but the fourth is very strap is the 
task of milking cows, which is esteemed 
rather as a kind of recreation, the practice 
being to suck the cow’s udder with the 
month, and —— the milk by mouth- 

uls into the 
The food of the Zalus is simple, and co®- 
sists of millet, ‘wealies' or maize, and milk 
with nowand then beef and mutton from 
their herds. A Zalu company on the wat 
path is followed by s cous —— * 
a few days’ supply — 





22 servant writes to one of the 

papers, = 

price of meat, which, says, 

the fact that, asa rule, in wealthy femile 
more 


eight or ten times is bet 
dinner table than can possibly be esten. ef! 
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den field were ail store. 

If 1a a Fe oy ata thy garden 
wou et 

For ever, and & little 


{1 and primrose were not frail 
none drop died not ere the dying day— 
It I were true as Daphnie in the tale, 
If thon couldst love as Jaliet in the play— 
Then would I teach my heart to be fall fond 
Forever, and a little bit beyond. 


tnce I fear I am but wayward true, 
But sinvayward false, fair love thou seem’st 


to 
ce I some day must h for something new 
wand each day thou tor life’s monotony— 


thee, stay here ere yet we grow too fond 
*8 let me pase a little bit beyond. 


My Uncle’s Story. 


BY W. H. L. 


ESE Pa 








Uncle Bob, when he had said some- 
thing that struck me as sounding 
rather curiously upon his lips. . 

“Ay, lass,” replied uncle. « ‘I’ve had 
my story anda few know it FatasI am, 
ond oid 00.5 1S nee as yen 8 

fellow as ever at sea 
is parents’ will They wanted to make a 
counter jumper of me, and I tried it about a 

r. : 

—* 1 jumped the counter for good, and 
the only thing I ever regretted was the way 
my mother took it to heart. 

“Yes, there was one thing more. That 
was Jennie Blush. 

“She was old Blush’s only davghter, and 
the prettiest girl I ever saw. Father and 
old Blush were fast friends, and when they 
found out that I was sweet on Jennie, they 
put their heads together and resolved to 
sanction the match. 

“Well, Jennie and I were fond of each 
other, and knew it already; so, the old folks 
being agreeable, we saw @ good deal of each 
other on Sundays and evenings. 

“I used to wish I could make up my 
mind to it, and stay ashore; but I couldn’t. 

“One night I ran away, and you couldn't 
have coaxed me back again. 

‘I gota letter from mammy that cut me 
up, I don’t deny; but I knew she'd come 
around, and I didn’t guess the worst—how 
should I? When I first wen} home mother 
scolded, and cried and kissed me and brother 
Charles Augustus pitched into me and said— 

**You’ve disgraced your family. We've 
been respectable ali our lives, and now 
we're to have acommon sailor for a brother.’ 

“I caught it—a reg'lar gale, and father 
- in his oar re ing disobedience. 

hen that came I cleared out, and marched 
over to old Blush’s. 

“Nobody was at home but Jennie, and 
she ran into my arms. 

“Well, we were billing and cooing when 
old Blush came home. 

X do you want here, sir?’ said he. 

ce ai = 

‘Don’t yowrecollect me, Mr. Blush? I’m 
Bob Ballast.’ 

* ‘I recollect you well enough; and how 
dare 2 show your face here?’ 

«J came to see my Jennie.’ 

‘Your Jennie!” said he. ‘My good fel- 
low, Miss Jennie B'ush is no match for a 
common sailor before the mast, you have 
your choice of quietly walking out or of 
being kicked out.’ 

‘‘When he said that, my fists were be- 

nd my control; and the last I saw of old 
— was on his back on the hearth- 

“I saw Jenuie on the sly next day, and 
tried to get her to run away; but the girl 
had a will of her own, and knew her duty. 

The sight of Jennie as I left her, with 
her yellow hair blown back, haunted me for 
many a long day; and though I loved the 
sea, there were times when, looking over 
the side, I used to fancy a voice deep down 
in the waves whispering her words over 


liked the sea better than me, and now you've 
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wanted to do he bs Oy po oa nei 
poor John's chil- 
dren that I could—‘surely; just mention a 
school, chaplain.’ v3 

‘Said he— 
4 A under the care of the per- 

w ys our — highly estim- 

able lady in Baty sok. 4 Her 
school is close by.’ 

Bo he wrote the name end address on a 


‘There I looked for the card, and behold, 
T’d lost it. Howsoever, I was in port, and 
could bail the lady. 

‘Bo I lugged em in, and made my rever 
ence 

***Daty. ma’am,’ I said. ‘Here's two 
girls as needs instruction. Mr. Tooker rec- 
ommended you to _ it to "em, and what- 
ever exifa it is for p * the organ, let ’em 
larn it; for, if it’s you that works it in the 
top-loft o’ Sundays, you know how do it. 
Sane 2 cae Ena es Sees Saree; cons the 
bills to him, and he’ll foot ’em.’ 

“I ain’t bold with women. I’m a bit 
bashiul before strange ones even yet. And 
I hadn't ae ee I — 
out my name ve a scream an 
started back. xc 


‘Ot course I couldn’t help looking at 
her then. and she was sitting down with a 
handkerchief before her face. 

‘Beg pardon, are you ill, mum?’ I asked. 

‘She said, still not looking up, ‘Did you 
say your pame was Captain Ballast?’ 

Bob Ballast, at your service,’ I an- 
swered. . 

**‘Oh Bob, don’t you know me?” 

** ‘Look up, and I'll make sure.’ 

‘“‘And she lifted up her face. and I saw— 
well it wasn't the pink-cheeked girl I knew. 
It wasn’t a gir) at all, but a woman, 
thirty, but in a minute it was Jennie Blush 
again—e great deal more than I wac young 
Bob Ballact. ' 

** * Jennie,’ I said, ‘oh Jennje, is it really 
you? and then the color came to her cheeks, 
and ber eyes glittered, and she whispered— 

‘‘‘Oh, not before the school, Bob!’ for I 
had a ened to my heart and kissed ber. 

“We not much time to palaver then, 
but I came for her again in the evening, 
and took her for a walk. And she told me 
how the shop had been shipwrecked, and 
her father dropped dead with apoplexy, and 
how my brother, Charles Augustus, had 
oftered her his hand, but she had said no, 
and preferred to earn her own living to mar. 
rying one she did love while there was some 
one fiving whom she did. And how it was 
fifteen years ago—fifteen weary years. 

‘Then I said—‘I love you better than ever 
now I’ve found youagain. When you told 
my brother there was some one living you 
loved, did you mean me?’ 

** Yes, Bob,’ she answered. 

‘“* ‘Now you've seen me, a weather-beaten 
scarred old sailor, do you think the same?’ 

“7 always shall, Bob.’ 

‘¢ ‘Come on then,’ said I. And vot another 
word until we came to the Kev. Eben 
Tooker's. There I rang the bell. 

‘Why have you brought me here, Bob?’ 


Jennie asked. 

“*To make om for the chap- 
lainto marry us my love!’ 

« 4t’s too sudden. [ can’t. What will 


people say?’ 

‘© No matter for people,’ said I. And in 
we walked. Arrangements were soon made 
and just a month afterwards we were mar 
ried. And so after fifteen years, I got my 
Jennie tor my own. 

‘Well, it didn't last long, my lass. 

“Not long. She took one voyage with 
me, and then I saw her in her coffin. with 
her little baby on her breast. But you see 
just before she left me, she put her arms 
about my neck and ssid— 

“Bob, dear, you've been a good bus- 
band to me; and when you come to heaven, 

ou’ll find me —— or you; and it won't 
be soch a great while, rest; and then 
we'll have all eternity before us to love 


each other in.’ 

‘Sol don’tspend my time fretting. I try 
to be as Og aah for I know the 
one voyage | Jong for now, is the one I 
know I must take, and when I come to 
port-~if it’s the right one—I’m sure to find 
Jennie there * for me. tied dee 
‘Hamlin’s are grown 
ried now. te all like a dream the whole 
of it, but life is all a dream, lassie, and per- 
haps we only wake up when it’s quite over. 
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Mervin particu . You do know 
iin, Hine, on yen Seats, pe maa, Ranges 


‘‘Perhaps,”’ said Mr. Hamilton, with a 
sigh, as he fied together his documents 
and trud 
office. ‘‘But,”’ 


com y 
tity to think of her own good.”’ 

time, Mabel was blissfully unaware 
of all things save her lover's presence, just 
six feet to a hair’s breadth, with 4 
broad shoulders and straight features, wi 
his studies but barely completed, and with 
no specially definite idea as to how he was 
to support his bride—that was Mr. Alfred 


‘I —_ we shall get along somehow,” 
say. ‘*You are not afraid to trust 
me, Mabel?’ 


‘Not at all,’’ Mabel would answer. 

And they sang Scotch ballads in the sun- 
set, and repeated love romances in the 
moonlight, until the autumn - grew 
measured, and a sharp breath of winter was 
in the air. » 

Then it was that Mervin came to her, his 
face pale, his voice unsteady, to tell her a 
time had come when they must part. 

‘‘Must part?’ cried Mabel. a white pallor 
coming over her cheeks. ‘‘You are jesting 
—trifling, Alfred!’’ 

No, dear, I am not,’’ he answered. 

And then he told her how the town in 
which they lived trammelled, with its nar- 
row confines, whatever talents he possessed. 
So be was going away to try his fortune. 

‘Bat’’—and a shade of unceriainty crept 
into Mabel’s eves—‘‘you will return?’ 

“Can you doubt me?’”’ he cried, catching 
her to him in a short, rapturous embrace 

She decided she not, and he went 
away. 

For a long while after that Mabel moved 
languidly about, nursing her unhappiness, 

brooding over Mervin’s absence. But 
even his letters ceased abruptly just a month 
before the marrage day. The winter 
through they came with laudable regularity, 
always loving, always freighted with words 
of endearment. 

Of course Mark Hamilton smiled in his 
cynical way, and told Mabel that her idol 
had fallen to the dust in her keeping. Per 
haps it was only natural that she should 
think some evil had overtaken her lover. 
But conviction gained upon her gradually, 
and by the time she came fully to believe 
him recreant, she had to care for 
him 

Now next May, fate willed that someone 
of speculative inclinations should fit up an 
old rookery, dubbed ‘‘Summit View,’’ and 
transfor. the into a summer hotel. 

Fate willed it, too, that Clift Alden should 
wander that way one golden June morning, 
and meet Miss Mabel Henry, after the ac 

fashion of all heroes and heroines 

After an introduction in which a runaway 
played a Jeading part, she had asked him. 
unconcerne‘|y enough, if he were stopping 
at Summit View with bis family, when he 
answered that he had no family; her feelin 


“I’m not angling for compliments, if you 
please,’’ said ; and kept her own 





q 

“After fashion of most girls st sevea- 
teen. We parted, however, and that setsled 
everything.”’ ‘ 


We —— 


he to come back now, asking that the past 


be forgiven—— 
‘I would tell him that I had forgoteen the 
paet and him "’ 
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you 
righted them. 
Sree wee, ae aes take it, and 
ncerest well. wishes hope you 
very happy! Good bye!” — 
She watched him walk down the road 
until the bend closed around bim and sepa- 
rated their lives for ever. She cried, of 
her wo- 
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moon erept un. and with its frst streak 
light Mark Hamilton walked into Mabel’ 


ce 
Onn te Bi it, ange 

‘Oh, it’s you, is {t?’’ 
ously enough. ‘‘Well, he’s gone.”’ 

“Precisely what I thought myself, dear,’’ 
said Mr. Hamilton. ‘Youses, I unwilling- 
ly heard s few of your remarks 
searching for a sheet of legal in the 
hall. I know the whole thing Mabel, and 
pity you a trifle more than you deserve.” 

‘I know I've been a great tool,’’ said 
self accusing Mabel. 

‘‘And I’m going to be snother, just to be 
even with you know I’m old, Mabel.*’ 
‘Only thirty-eight,”’ Mabel. 

“Ugly. not over rich. and in love with 
you. What ssy you, Mabel, dear? Is it 
yes or not Come, now, no 2 and 
murmuring. You should have -conG- 
dence enough to dispense with all such 
norsense.”’ 

What did she answer? I hardly know; 
something of no importance to anyone but 
their happy selves. She married him. 

Mr. Alden married Miss Maye And 
Alfred Mervin? One day he came back to 
Bustleton, as poor and good lobking as 
when he had left. Mabel and he met, of 
course. 

“Ah,”’ he said, “I thought you had for- 
gotten me, Mabel. 

A never forget my friends,”’ said Mabel. 

Then he asked indirectly if she were stil] 
single, and she said ‘‘No,”’ with a relish. 


zs 





Thomas H. Stopfell and Helen Reed were 
married at Ebensburg. Pa, against the 
wishes of the Reed family, the bride's 
brother, particularly, having opposed the 
match. The young couple were at the vil- 
lage hotel, getting ready to start on a 
ane See and —22 a in 
room in great rage, attempted to 
Stopfell. The girl saved her husband’ 
by seizing her brother's pistol; but 

tement speedily caused her death. 
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The Viscountess Haberton sa 
is not ovming torward as a cand 
School Board, and that she 
amallest intention of dotug so. 
ing, the advocate of female su 
clares that she will be a candida 

of the Tower. 
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Have still a 


A The death of those who love us, 
And those we love. is ; 
Bat think they are above 
Or thigh eevee 
ee the biows that sever— 
We cannot weep forever. 


Is deeper 
And all that ish borrows 
ye leas wor pra relieve it, 
oO 
No loving vows <eestvo it. 


| Nen it 

is fort dearer Sead 
No y , nO morrow, 
But sorrow. 


AMUSEMENTS AT SEA. 





to vary ae monotony 
age. ishing is one of the 
geen. 1a common plan is to pay the line over 


ane bocemsed <8 no use, and a sherter line 
answer t urpose. 
filying-fish, geting accustomed to 
of the ship, play around in } 
small of dough 

bait, but you must n 
his wings; if you do so, 
flight off at a right angle,and his mouth being 
very tender, having no teeth like the herring, 
he instantly tears himself away from the hoo 


3 
3 
E 
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excitement on board. ork is rally sus- 
nded until the captare is If the shark 
hungry, he soon bites; there tsa quick turn 


over, showing his big mouth and white belly, 
9 sharp tog, and he is fast. When landed on 
deck, will swing his taf] about in fine style, 
until he receives quietus by several *7 
over the head with the ca ; then 

tail is cut off, and — ——— 
to the jib boom. The jaws will be secured by 
some one as an —— and the vackbone 
tor ly ~~ & walking . Sbark's skin, 


when dried, makes a substitute for sand- 
paper , tobacco pousties “and needle bags are 
also made from it. voracity of the shark 


has bee 
of another one as it was thrown piece by piece 
overboard, 
When the turtle is taken, as bap- 
Rane. m any quantity, there is nsually ¢ sur- 
eit of it for some time 6s0up 
being at a discount! —— a porpoise 
' is caught, but they swim so fast 


to drive bome 


discou nte 

All the} steamships rossess a good libra- 
ry for light Bg; besides which there are 
usually many littie solacements for relieving 


players and on pieces 
are flat disks easily handied in shoving them 
along to a goal, as in the cage of bowls. This 
forms an le recreation and affords good 
exercise, ben outdoor amusement i; im- 
practicable, the saloon has its clusters of 
pm ay b at somethi or other. ne 
y will laying whist; another is he ed 
watching a @ at chess; a were prety be 
listening tea thrilling tale of sea by an 
Old salt; a fourth is ng toa game 
at back mon. In even when lam 
28 a is — ames —— 
— — —38 


in ships of this there is 
deal The bets will 


ge 


Shut out from the ordin 
the landsman, it does not fea 
Yoke excitement an 
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aff Gold, 





True beauty is but virtue made visible in 
outward grace. 

Teach your children to respect their el- 
ders and themselves. 

Choose those companions who administer 
to your improvement. 

To the Christian nothing can be so dark 
but that there is a bright side. 

Every man is bound to tolerate the act of 
which he himself sets the example. 

Every person is sure of at least one good 
friend if he will not abuse himeelf. 

Have the courage to chey your Maker at 
the risk of being ridiculed by man. 

Have the courage to wear your old clothes 
until you can afford to pay for new ones. 

There is nothing more to be esteemed than 
& manly firmnegs and decision of character. 


Conversational powers are susceptible of 
great improvement by assiduous cultivation. 


The friendships ot youth are founded on 
sentiment; the dissensions of age result from 
opinion. 

It is a French saying that sooner or later 
we pardon our triends all the injuries we have 
done them. 

Hold on to your tongue when you are 
just ready to swear. lie, speak harshly, or do 
an important act. ° 

Hold on to your temper when you are 
angry, excited or imposed upon, or when oth- 
ere “re angry at you. 

The law of food is, that man should eat 
what is for bim, at such times and in such 
quanti as nature requires. 

An sct bv which we make one friend and 
one enemy is a losing game, because revenge 
ig a much stronger principle than gratitude. 


Have the courage to show your respect 
for honesty, in whatever guise it 5 oe or 
your contempt for dishonest duplicity, by 
whomsoever exhibited 

There is « great difference between what 
an ambitious man fs, and what he aspires to— 
as there isalso between what a vain man thinks 
himself and what he is. 

Folly soon wears out her shoes. She 
dances so fast we are all of us tired. Golden 
wires may annoy us as much as steel bars, if 
they keep us behind prison windows. 


Childrens’ walks should not be too long, 
because,from the exhaustion prod nced.growth 
and nutrition are , and fevers and 
protracted debility may be the conseq uence. 


In listening to some men's conversation 
we fancy three marks of admiration at theend 
of each sentence, as heirogiypbics of the ad- 
miration of the speakers at their own clever- 
ness. 

Life is one unbroken chain of cause end 
effect, action and cop nence, and that, 
when we have chosen and done, we must ac 
cept the results from which no man cao 
liver us. 

We should no more lament that we have 

old than that the busbandman, when 
bloom and fragrance of spring have 
away, should lament that summer or autumn 
has come. 


cannot all of us be beautiful, but the 
a of a good-hbumored look is de- 
nied to none. Wecan all of us increase and 
strengthen the family affections and the de- 

lights of home. 
Oar leisure hours are among those that 
have the most Lge! the = tt ,—— } 
baracters. Our working a > 
> t. but our Jeisure hours are those that 
our tastes and our habits. : 


e smile at the ignorance of the savage 
nae down the thee in order to obtain the 
fruit; but the fat is that a biunder of this de 
pion is made by any persov w is over 

and impatient in the pursuit of plea- 


finite toil would not enable you to 
weep away & mist; but by aso~nding ita itle 


a 


look over !t . So itis with 
Jor moral im t We wrestle Seresiy 
oF 


us if we ascended into a higher 
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Engiend woman lately congbed 
which had been tn ber throat for two 


with a shabby pair of shoes can 
con vinced that short dresses are not 


the girl with pretty hands who is so 
as to have continually to hide her face 
behind tonem. 


4 women is on trial in Vidalia. La., for 
paveeng oss ty pouring scalding water 
There is an old lady, 107, Sa Bisten, whe 
good an over. She wae born blind. ~ F 


“The woman who canned a bushel of cher- 
Ties this year basa right to look down on the 
woman who only canned six quarts of goose- 


An Association tor the Advancement of 
Women bas been organised in Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. It gives a course of free lectures by 


women. . 
Bomebody with more patriotiem than 
taste. carved an ivory ombrelia han- 
le into a Mkeness of President Lincoln, and 


a dealer it for sale. 


A New York lady has offered 9500 re- 
ward for the return of a pet rat. She says she 
cannot till she bas another pet rat, and 
is hunting the city through for one. 


Louisiana bas put the following clause in 
to her constitution:—“Women twenty-one 
yearsrt egeand upward shall be eligible to 
any office of contro| or management under the 
schoo) laws of this State.” 


A susceptible bachelor says that a pretty 
wom‘n fs like a great truth or a great happt- 
nees, and bas no more right to bundle herself 
under a green veil orany similar abomination 
than the sun has to put on green spectacies. 


There is one vonth who feels certain that 
he is beloved. He recently testified at an in- 
quest that he did not dare to attempt to rescue 
a drowning woman, lest “the poses person 
who was with bim sheuld jumpin after him.” 


The most worthless of all family treasures 
areindolent females, It a wife knows nothing 
of domestic duties be d the drawing-room 
or the boudoir, she is not a helpmate for a 
man, but an incumbrance upon his exertions. 


One of the French women of fashion has 
revived the fancy for wearing large squares of 
net as vella, but they are trimmed with Inoa, 
instead of fringe, ac formeriyv, and the corners 
aretied at the back instead of being pinned. 


For many years after its first introduction 
into Italy. the fan was considered a symbol of 
levity. and the woman who carried one was 
regarded much ata women who walized was 
looked upon at the beginning of the present 
century. 

A young girl, aged abont ten rushes 
frantically up toa lady and embraces her. She 
calis her dear aunt, and is mnch mortified 
when she discovers Rer mistake. She goes 
away biushing, and she takes with her the 
lady’s watch and purse. 


A current item affirms that American 
women eat more candy than any other women 
inthe world. And we wish t& remark that 
they are sweeter than any other women in 
the world, and it isn’t candy that makes t 
80, either. 


‘A Cincinnatti shop manager says that he 
em ploy girls because they affend to business 
better than >oys,” says one of the city parers 
and adds, “The next question is, does the pro 
prietor pay them as much as he would be 
obliged to pay boys.?”’ 


A fashionable woman, suffering from a 
complication of disorders, recently sought the 
advice of an eminent physician. Having re 
lated her symptoms, which were of a charac- 
ter to cause serions alarm, she was surprised 
to hear bim savy simply. “Let me look at your 
ahoes.”” On seeing them he added, “I cannot 
treata patient wbo wears shoes with such heels 
as those”—and politely bowed her out. 


Ladies ought to enjoy reunions or han 
qnets much better than men, becanse the 
can sit perfectly unconcerned and listen to all 
the good things that are being said withont 
any danger of being called up unexpectedly 
to respond to a toast, and being obliged to 
wish the toastmaster and all the rest of the 
com pany were at the bottom of the sea. And 
still some women grumble about the hard lot 
ot teminine mortality. | 

Coquetry is the art of employing impor- 
tant folk against importurate people. Co- 

vettes are fonder of huntingthan of game. 

ora woman when the enemy is in greatest 
force he is leact to be feared, or the uette’s 
secret is that of the lion tamer, who only ven- 
tures on pg te by beasts when they are in 
company. Mot call women who resist 
thetr sons coqvuettes, and those that don't re- 
sist them something worse. 


When out walking, observe closely and 
you will notice that when two men look 
around ateach otber in the street ,each feeir as 
mean as if he had been caught at sheep-steal- 
ing. Twoot the sex will turn square around 
after they have passed each other, take an ap- 
ward survey of each articie of apparel worn 
by the other, slowly and critically until thetr 
eyes meet, when a cold stare wil! beexchanged 
and then both wi!! start on their several ways, 
looking as sweet as roses in June. 


Romantic young ladies who would like to 
encounter some greet danger, be rescued by a 
bandsome young wan with a curling mus- 
teaches, and afterward marry him, should go 
West This delight’al experience was recent 
3 enjoyed by a triend who was visiting in 

ubuque, lowa. The giris went out to drive, 
the horse tage —yy ~*~} - 1 
danger was grea rose & an ow, 

the borse. brought wa‘er from «a 
and dashed it into the fair one’s face 
took the girls to bie mother’s bouse and drove 
them home in his own buggy. The oe 
which the reviving maidea caught of 
shining eye and that gracefully shad-4 npper 
lip did the business. She was married to 
beantifal young goatieman one evening last 


Here 
At 


— of the bel Be fiirtuons and you | Oranky thinge—4aed organs. 
happy. A fall hand—Fired man on a drunk. 


Ie the knot im a porker’s tail a pigs tye? 
Out on a foul—Taking « rideon an o- 


When the moon gets full it keeps late 


Ifa 
* man should o waeet om the 
thing ? 
ou 3— That > ° 
haw ‘s 80, anda 


men ere more bashful in _ -~y than 


ter. You can’t pe 
teet of a girl during the ice cream season. 


is on the train thinks 't tarries too ion 
Sie “suter Lat’ 
ng ra 
when the whistle blows.» wey - 
A South American plant has been found 
that cures bashfulness. It should be ptly 
tried on the man who leaves the hotel by the 
back window, because he is too diffident to 
say æood bye to the clerk. 


“Bill, you young scamp, if you had your 
due, you'd & g00d whipping.” “I know 
daddy; bills are not always paid when due. 
The agonized father trembled leet bis hopeful 
son should be suddenly snatehed from him. 


‘ Johnny ” said a fond mother to her boy, 
“which would you rather do, French or 
Spanish?” “I would rather,” said Jobnny 
robbing his walrtband, and looking express. 
owed, at the table, “I would rather talk 

ey 


Old gentleman: ‘1 shall you, 
young man. Why didn’t you stop car be- 
fore? Herel have been running after or 
car more than a block.” Conductor: All rigpt, 
guv’nor, I’m sorry, but I ain’t likea 
eyes all over.” 


— ould you were a very’ guod gil tet 
OU Were a 
pringing the letter around’ of ensttet * 
Roste: “Yes, Aunt Tabitha, and I'll teil ‘tor 
1 didn't ask you for ten cents, 
told me not to, Aunt Tabitha ” 
A youth who went tos circus and 

ped too near the monkey’ rage bad his arm 
seized and savagely jerked by one of the mon- 
keys. He would have escaped safely had he 


use she 


not sa'd, “it was merely a mon wrench,” 
but when heard that, the inf ed crowd 
threw him into the lion's cage. 


A city girl got a button in her car some 
year ago, and has had bad attacks of headache 
since. As no one Enews button was in ber 
ear, the excellent idea of pushing a button- 
bole into the other ear did prot occur to her 
friends, and the button remained there unt!) 
the — day, when it fell outon its own ac 
coun 


Rev Mr. Pogson is the father of a boy 
who will probably distinguish himself. The 
evening betore the last circus in the city where 
he resides the reverend gentieman was taik- 
ing to bis son about the beauty of heaven, 
when the child suddenly observed: “Papa, 
let's drop beaven,and talk circus.” Heaven 
was dropped. 

A young man writes to know if it is pro- 
per to take hoid of a young aw! be arm in 
promerading. Certain'y itis. Nothing 
80 nice as to see a tall youth walking with « 
little lady who comes not up to his s 4 
with his arm hooked into her's, lifting her 
hal/ off her feet every time he steps. The 
nearer you can reach the appearance of tak- 
ing a lady into custody likes policeman, the 
more gentee! it is. 


—_— 


Keer it 1x THs Hover—that it may be 
promptly administered in all sudden cks 
of Cholera Morbus, Cramps, my i By 
or any Affection “1 the Boweils, for whtch Dr. 
Jayne’s Carminative Balsam is an ¢frctual 
——* At this season of the every fam- 
ily find in it a useful reliable cura- 
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in for the young folks, pretttly filus- 

t aleo a new edition of The Mode of 
en's Immortality, by T. A. Goodwin, with 
additional! cha on Fu Punishment 
the Min of Angels, will be among 
thetr fall issues. 

This house have nearly ready, also.a new 
|, entitied Figs-and Thisties,a Western 
, AS W. Tourges, the author of Toim 

of the South that aroused much 

a teow years since). Figs aod Thistics 
asa keenly characteristic Amert- 
combining the romance of love, 
, war, Con life at Wash 
all the excitements of confiict 

@ characters. A new edition of 
ll be issued also, with a new pref- 
and the Government, is the 

teresting ierue, published by 

New York, as No. 10 of thetr 
. Wt by the eminent Engliteh 
W. EB. Gladstone, and points out in 
anathor’s — manner the weaknesses 

e@errore of the present administration, 
im paper, price 10 centa. 

Of Mr. Martin's Life of the Prince Consort 
present volume, the fourth, covers the 
0 however, which com- 


rates 
: ae 


y, therefore, 
to the completion of Mr. Martin's task 
ina oft ume, Thisaddition to the memoir 
fa eepecial'y rich in memoranda, converra 
thons and revelations of the designs cherished 
by certain ex ents of absolutism at a criti- 
eal ¢ pooch, and of the negotiations which they 
sometimes chose to onnduct in person. without 
the intervention of oficialenvoys. The meet- 
of the various sovereigns and interviews 
sof aye are particularly in- 
teresting and throw considerable light upon 
the inner workings of many events which 
have have hitherto stood in history ina totally 
diferent aspect, The whole work has been 
singularly attractive, but as the Prince's life 
draws near an end his interest and rticipa- 
tion fn the proceedings of courts and councils 
prea Published by Appleton 
& Co, New York. 


Oneof the latest contributions to light litera- 
ture, Elea, is an interesting novel for several 
reasone—one, that it deals with Bohemian ro. 
ciety in a foreign capital; another, that the 
heroine is an Opera singer, and etil] another 
that the author ts a clergyman. The senee of 
humor running through the book is very keen. 
The acene is laid in Munich, and Elsa, the 
heroine, is sup to bean Italian,and pass 
es for one until the last pages of the work, 
The hero is a praying hero, although he can 
fight with his fista when the time comes, He 
refuses to fight one duel,on moral grounds, 
Dut becomes a principal in another from a 
sense of duty. Elea can bardly be called a 
sensational novel, yet it is certainly not com- 
mon place. The sketching of the various 
characters je good and although reveral are 

Ny akin to hbimeell, the clerical 
author the Rev. A. C. Hogbin, is in no wise 
sparing of nis touches, Altogether we can 
recommend Elsa as one of the brightest and 

t works of the season. Published by 
Lippincott & Co. 

A work of t value for referenoe to all 
book Sayers, booksellers and book. magers, hae 
just been issued ny Howard Challen,of this 
City, comprising all new bocks published by 

rd of fear hundred publishers, arranged 
aipnabeticall , by subject, an that any new 
book on any fapte cin beaecertained any new 
book by any author, avd aleo by the title, with 
the price and publisher. The present teene 
em braces books tssned trom November 1878 to 
vune } A supplement f+ tn preparation of 
all book« to November. 1879, with an A)nha- 
betica! Dictionary of all American and Ene- 
Mah Journals. arrange’ under subject or 
spectaity. so that anv Periocical,as well as 
any new book tnanv departmentof literature 
can at once be ascertaindd. 

MAGAZINES, 

We have recotved No Aot The Untted Service 
Quarterly Review of Military and Naval Af- 
fatra, whien completes the first vo'ume, its 
oontente are of the utmost interest to the class 
for whem the magezine ts spectalily Intended. 
The aitioles include: The Chesapeake aod 
Shannon, Tents for Armies Naval Education, 
Upon the Employment of 22 during 
the North American War of Secession, Selec. 
tion of Cannon for Futyvre Armamenta, Bome 
Defects of our Cavalry System, North Africa— 
Pro Intand fea, A Naval Reminiecence, 
The advent of Ironciadsa, The English in 
forth Africa, The 8un's Repni«tve Force, The ‘ 
Naval Brigace and the Marine Battalions in 
the Labor ®trikes cf 1*77. The Difference Be- 
tween Martta!l ard Military Law, and other 
very interesting subjects All the writers who 
helorg te the Army and Navy treat their sub- 

a with thorough completeness and ability. 
he publishers announce in consequence 
of the extraordinary success of the magazine, 
that bereafter, beginning with the issue of 
R—* it will be published ae a monthly. 
price in the new form wt)! be five dollars 

per year, or 50 cents per number. 

The Sanitarium for September ts es ally 
riob in seasonable artic'es. Among them are 
The Education of Girls. as connected with 
thefr Growth and Physica) Development. by 
Nathan Allan. M.D, L.L D., Liernur's New 
tbystem for K og Cities Clean. elveidated by 
a msand drawings, Practical Santiation 
ts appropriate caption of the rules aod 
regaiations recommended by the National 
Board of Health for securing tbe best sanitary 
conditions undey all the varying cirenmstan. 
oes of communities, trafic, and 
travel. The Kditor’s Table is as usual filled 
with practical matter—ali the more valuabie 
for the keen criticism which pervades it A. 
N. Bell, M. D., publisher, 17 Uatayette Place, 
New York. 

Lady Vogel efiectually assisted in reecu- 
ing & boy from drowning at Weir Beach, Nev. 


Parties wishing to operate in BStecks 


f 











Bews Boies, 


The California grape crop this year is im- 
menses. 
Water is one dollar a barrel in Belville, 
Nevada. rr 
is ‘exas as a cattle 
Arkapeas is emulating 


Parker county, Texas, boasts of cucum- 
bers 38 inches long. 

Mt. Stantord. in the Sierra Nevadas, is 
covered with red snow. ° 

The nine ss)mon sent by Princess Louise, 
from her own catch, to the Queen, were wel- 
comed witha great deal of enth . 


Garibaldi ia losing bis popularity in Italy. 
Moet of the journsis are agsinst him. He 
tbreatens unwisely to write a pamphiet. 


The wages of laborers in Canada range 
from forty cents to one dollar a day, and some 
mechantes are working for from eighty cents 
to one dollar. 

Mra. “Villiame, the wife of Grant s Attor- 
ney. General. is back in Washington, where 
she once almost ruled society. She has long 
been in Europe. 


Oliver Wendell was seventy years old a 
few days ago, and celebrated the occasion with 
a dinner to some immediate friends, and of 
course with a poem. 


‘*The Princess of Bourbon"’ 's the name 
of a new hat, which hes a brim curving up at 
the s'des, and tre crown hidden by two Icng 
and three sbort feathers. 


The practice of wearing court-plaster on 
the face, to add to its beanty, just suits the 
atyle of some women, and t more court 
plaster they use the better. 


Lientenant General Valentine Baker Pa- 
sba ia likely to be nominated by the Ottoman 
government toan tmportant civil and mill- 
tary position in Kurd ° 


Burnet, Texas, has a professiona) ant 
killer. The inborn propensttyto kill some. 
thing that springs eternal in ‘heTexas breast 
muat be satisfied, you know. 


Dr. Schlieman, the explorer. speaka Rus- 
sian, Engliah, French. Spanish, Italian, Portu- 
gnese, Dutch, Polish, Swedish, Arabic, and an- 
cient as well as modern Greek. 


The Lord Mayor of London hae a salary 
of 960,000 freeof income tax. His offictal robes 
and the Mansion House in which he lives are 
also furnished by the municipality. 


A bashfnl South Bend girl refused to 
ump from the window ofa burning building 
n her night dress, went back to her room to 

put on more clothes, and was burned to death. 


Professor Tyndall, who has a house near 
Zermatt, says that this has been the most 
dreary summer he ever experienced in Switz 
erland. It has snowed hard at intervals all 
summer. 


At the clove of the war a young man 
named Coren hired ont to herd sheep for 8i2a 
month in Frio county, Texas. He nowowns 
189000 acres of fenced land, 4,000 cattle and 
7,000 sheep. 


The London newempers tell of a belle 
who pati $95 to have the initials of her lover's 
name tattooed on her arm, and later having 
qvarrelied with him, was offering $500 for a 
means of obliteration. 


There are only two male members of the 
Edgeworth family Jeft, neither of whom lives 
at the old famiiv residence at Edgeworthtown, 
though they atill receive a emall annnal in- 
come from the heavily mortgaged estate. 


A poor man io a country village has been 
tn the habit of recetving from the pastor of the 
pariehanint of milk dativ. At his death the 
roor man left a will, in which he bequeathed 
the daily p'nt of milk to bis brother. 


Moody and Sarkev will hold meetings at 
Cleveland during October, and then go to St. 
Louis for the winter, where Mr. Moodv will 
rent a furnished honee, pnt his children at 
echoo) end make his home unti! next summer. 


* 

A Canadian, six feet seven inches in 
hetg@ht, wetehing two hundred and efgehty 
pounds, and meaesnring fifty-two inches ronnd 
the cheat, {a visiting his brotherin Hydes- 
town. Pa., and exciting the admiration of all 
beholdera 


Russia is making a rew effort to intro 
dnoe the cultivation of tea. An attempt to 
reise the plant wae madeon the east const of 
the Black Sea in 1877. but fatied, although the 
conditions wera snpposed to be favorable. 
Better luck is hoped for now. 


Chief Justice Morrie of Ireland, and his 
wife and daughter were recently driving 
throvgh a pass in the Tyrol, when an ava- 
lanche was heard, They jnmped out of the 
carriag®s and hastened on. The carriage was 
swept away and the driver k!lled. 


While a Ohicago brewer and his w'fe 
were dancing and drinking wine ata neigh. 
bor's wedding one day last week, their dangh 
ter. who hat remained at home on the plea of 
heving “such a headache,” quietly ran away 
witha young man and got married. 


A echooner left Pensacola for Key Weat 
the other day, chartered to bring back a lead of 
rea-abella from the laiter place to Pereacola, 
whenos they will be shinpe’ to interior cities. 
Theee shells wil! be of the pretty an‘ fanct- 
fal kind, and designed for ornamenta) work. 


A case attracting considerable attention 
fn London at last accounts wastbat of Arthur 
Howell, who bad brought suit for damages for 
false imprisonment. his friends having had 
bim covfined fn an asylum asa dangerons ju- 
natic, when, as he avers, he was entirely sane. 


A man wearing wet clothes, and carrying 
a fishing-rod and a basket, stopned atratn on 
the Erte Railroad by giving a danger signal. 
“What's the matter?” the conductor asked. 
The man nn Ag oe ghey had caught an 
enormons ut, and thought the passengers 
might like to takea look at it. 

Hop Bitters does not exbaust and destroy, but re- 
stores, cures, and makes new. 


Mr. Bancroft. the historian will he sev 
enty nine the third day of next October. He 
is said to spend his timeat. Newport in writing 
fresh chapters of his history, in cultivating 
roses, in taking daily horseback rides, and in 
encouraging pretty misses to address him, the 
venerable cavalier, the endearing name of 

The bonanzas which have been devel. 
oped in the Black Hilis up to the present time 
Me in a belt extending through fils and 
guiches for a distance = abont two miles, 





The belt ie a vein which t 190 feet in 
width, but varies very much. A la 
amountof fs in in the 
mines in this seam 





R. B. Woodward. of San Fran- 











Anna Mayer, ot Louisville, was told by 
her parents to ce steadily at the piano 
hey beard her pounding the 
keys about half of the ribed time, and 
then the sound ceased. r. Mayer soon went 
to the parior, and found ber lying on the floor 
unconscious from chloroform, while two n 
thieves were ransacking in an adjoining 
room. 
— — 

A young man in Rochester, N. Y., who 
was lock in his room by his room-mate, de- 
termined to get out. He tied two sheets to- 
gether, fastened the end to the window, and 
then went down from thetbird story hand un- 
der hand. When he got tothe lower end be 
found he bad a long distance tojump. A 
crowd gathered on sidewalk and begged 
him to hold on and notattempt toleap. He 
was finally hauled into a side ow. 





The Products of Indigestion. 

Inability of the stomach to act upon the food is pro- 
ductive of speedy mischief to the entire bodily ecouo- 
my. The circulation languishes and grows poor; 
leanress, pallor, and ↄ joss of muscular and organic 
power supervene; but, worse than this, the functions 
associated with and dependent upon digestion, such 
as evacnation and the secretion of bile, grow irregu- 
lar, and the organs whore buriness it is to discharge 
those functions become bad'y discrdered. This dis- 
astrous state of things is more readily and thoroughly 
rectified with Hostetter’s Btomach Bitters than any 
known medicipal sgeut. The stomach being invig- 
orated, the life-giving principles ef the blood are in- 
creased, the system properly nourished, leanness and 
debility overcome, and the boqels and liver thorough- 
ly and promptly regulated. 





ry 
A CaRpD.—To aii who are suffering from tne 
errors and indiscretions of -youth, nervous 
weakness, early decay, loss of vitality, &c., I 
will send a recipe that will cure you, Frexz or 
Cuares. This great remedy was discovered 
by a missionary in South America. Senda 
self-addressed envelope tothe Rav. Jossra T. 
Inuarz, Station D, New York City. 





To Consumptives —Many have been 
happy to give their testimony in favor of the use of 
**Wilbor’s Pure Cod-Liver Ofland t.ime.’’ Experi- 
ence has proved it to be a valuable remedy for Con- 
sumption, Asthma, Diphtheria, and al) diseases of the 
Throatand Lungs. Manafactured only by A. B. WIL- 
BOR, Chemist, Boston. Sold by all druggists. 

——— — 

THE SECRET KEY TO HSALTH.—The Science of 
Life, or Self-Preservation, 300 pages. Price, only$ 1. 
Contains fifty valuable prescriptions, either one of 
which is worth more than ten times the price of the 
book. Illustrated sample sent on receipt of 6 cents for 
postage. Address, Dr. W. H. Parker, 4 Bulfinch 8t., 
Boston, Mass. 





We have examined a sample of the ‘*Common #ense 
Hair Crimper, Frizzer and Curler,’’ advertised in 
another column, and we uphbesitatingly advise our 
lady readers to give them a trial, as they seem to be 
all that th» advertiser c'aims for them. 

— — — 

One dessert spoontul of Bapanulaꝰ to a tumbler of 
water, cures Canker Sore Mouth, Rinse month 
thoroughly and often. : 

—— — 

Kidney and urinary trouble ts universal. and the 
only safe and sure cure is Hop Bitters—rely on it. 

nn — 

When our readers answer any Ad- 
vertisement found in these columns 
they will confer a favor on the Pub- 
lisher and the advertiser by naming 


the Saturday Evening Post, 


Just the Thing to Please the Children 


A) ASSORPED PICTURE CARDS 


For 25 Ctra. 





Send 2% cts. to JNO. A. HADDOCK, 712 CHEST- 
NUT St., PHILADELPHIA, PA., and you will re- 
ceive by return mail. postage paid, a neat paper case 
containing EieHTY B&aCTIFUL PICTURE CaRDs. 

az” Try it. 

Reference—The Editor of this Paper. 


rpre | TO ALL 


FREE GIFT! TO ALL 


MATISM. PARALYSIS, NEURALGIA. NERVOUS 
and SEXUAL D«BILITY. GENERAL ILE 
HEALTH. Wasting, Decay, URINARY DISKASKS, 
whom will be sent my Bact on Maiieal Kloxrtelee® 

r sent m ou Medical F . 
and Flectro Galvanic Belts, world renowned for thel 
success in savin moor valuable lives, by CURING ALL 
uae to ** SES. Send Symptoms ard stamp 


DE. G W. F 
. . FORBES, 
_ mm w. FOURTH STREET, Gincin nate, oO. 











— — 


Free! A BEAUTIFUL PRFISENT. Free! 
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RADWAY'S READY  REUEP 


CURES THE WORST Pans 


In from One to Twenty Minutes, 
NOT ONE HOUR 
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DR. RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


somorSTA"OR Se EEE ton 
OCONTAGI 


Chront Kheumatiom, ‘Serofale, | Glan 
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Liver Complaint, Etec. 


Kidney and Bladder Complains, 


Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, 
4 of Water, Incontinence of 
Bright's 


OVARIAN TUMOR 


OF TEN YEARS’ GROWTH CURED 


DR. RADWAY’S REMEDIES. 


DR. RADWAY & OO. 


32 Warren Sgreet, How York. 
~ A perfect Time Kenper, 
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PROFIT} Allen's Ling Balsa 


Is Warranted to Break up the Most Trouble 
some Cough or Cold in an incredibly short time. 
Physicians Recommend it. Try it. Sold hy drossist. 
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ther and handsome! —** 

2* Its with pocketssuitable for erther sliver, 
scrip or bills, and has a beautiful oik handle 
They are equal te pocket-books sold in ¢ 
32 yet we send one by mail post-paid 462 premium te 
any one sending five subseribers to Farm and Fireside at 50 cents 
avear, We are confident that our lady readers will be delighted 
with this oe promiem, 098 are sure that a more acceptable’ 
present could not 5 

PRICE OF POCK ET-B@OK, post-paid, including one 
year's subscription to Farm and Fireside « 61. 

It is only because they are manufactured In large quent. 
tes especially for us that we can afford them at such a low price. 

FA and FIRESIDE is the most popular Agricultural 
and Home Journal inthe U.S, Ite surted te the home circie ia 
city, town or country, and is a weloome visitor in every house. 
bold. Farm and Fireside is published twee & month, it contains 
6 laree pages, and the cirew ion is co large that we can afford 
to publish it at 50 conte & gant, although each con coatains as 
much reading matter as Is costing $2 to J year. 

SAMPLE COPIES Farm and Fireside and Premium 


p tor 3-cent 
Lit cont tO — — PUBLISHERS 
of FAMM and Springfield, Uhic. 
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The Garratt Electric Disk and Belt 
Very hizhly recommended by first-class (b 
ysicilan 
oe the relief and cure of nervous sud chronic ail 
Th 2 3 such as Neuraigia, Rheumatim, Sciatica &c. 
tne sthe on'y effectual diy battery for wearing on 
J iy or limbs known to the heallog art, for 
. protonged applications of primary medical electric- 
@urnan Perfect and self (without shock). Itis 
le and easy to wear and perfectly safe in all 
— specially atapted for delicate jes. U 
fo 3 20 a pad wet the skin. mall disk for children 
fl ‘Bolt 3°30 485 "a rat * — 80. 
‘oF Bale 4 and sur- 
ral I: strument makers, Manufactu: ed by Electric 


Jink and Beit « 
Fxchange Peon dD, X Mc¥Fariane, Manager, & 0. 7, 


$1 SWISS ORGAN $I 


wi wo asthe TYROLEAN MUSIUAL BOX. We 

Munics to every reader of this paper the TYR )LEAW 

Home Ah Box. 8 tunes, as follows: **Home Sweet 
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to send stamp for the Largest, Husllsomest 
‘nd most complete Catalogue of TYPE, 
PRESSES, CUTS, 4c., pubiished. 


LOWEST PRICES, LARGEST VARIETY. 


TATIONAL TYPE Gh, Soest 


r SEWING MAC HINE NEEDLES, 
for oe ) Sent 3 care per Ges, (atager’s, 3 doz. 
Tih FOURTH Street, 
Lantavilie, Ky. 


$10 to $1000 Invested tn Wall ut. Stocks 
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HOW TO MAKE LACE 


oe — — axD = ies 
with plain directions to * 
tpn Soler stone rey. 


and Lace BAX manufacturers BAL 
LINRN BRAIDS. ete. = 


LACE PATTERNS. 


Ibastrated Book of Designs of over 200 Collars, Cuffs 
Necklace Fichas, etc.. and Gigantic supplement, 
Mc. Mme. Gurney &2(o., New York. 


_ ARRASENE. 


A new Artistic Embroid- 
+ The first importation into this just 
solves by us. As Sole Agente for the inenathetarere 
already worked, :as sam- 
Mic, MMB. GURERY & LO... 











CURE BY ABSORPTION! 


“SAPANULE” 


The Great External Remedy! 

For Wounds, Bruises. Sprains, Sores, Chilbiains, 
Bunions, Corns, Rheumatism, Neuraigia, Headache, 
Lame Back ,Bitesof Insects, relieves and cures Poison, 
and all skin diseases. Used in baths is a sure preveat- 
ive of fevers and contagious diseases. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


50c. and 61.00 per Bettie. 


SAMUEL GERRY & OU,, Prop’s. Office, 237 B'way 
LaAZBLL, Marsa & GaRDINER, Wholesale Agents, 
New York. 


EVERY tae tax 


SHOULD OSF 





THE COMMON-SENSE 


Hair Crimper, Curler, 
AND FRIZZER, 


It recommends igeelf by its Low Price, Durability, 
Beauty, Neatness apd Comfort. Don't make yourse:f 
hideous with scraps of cur! papers, mottling your fair 
head. or unsightly iron crimpers which break aud 
destroy the hair—woman's glury— when you cau for « 
trife sicure the incomparable COMMON SENBE 
HAIRCHKIMPER, FRIZZEK AND ( URLER. 

One dozen sent to any address postpaid on 
aay of price 25 Cents, in currency or poet 
age stam ps. e 

J.D. MILNOR & CO., 


Lock Box 8, Philadelpoia, Pa. 
ag AGENTS WANTED ’ - bee 
THE TAMPICO BUSTS 


DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET 
and Skirt Supporter sre the greatest 
improvement ever made in Corsets. They 
are soft as velvet, very Gexible and contain 
Bo bones. 

The FLEXIGLE HIP CORSET, 
20 bones) O*s with perfect ease and ie 
‘arrented pot to break over the v 

Priee, . 7 oL 
For Sale “by leading Merchants. 
WARNER BRO’S, 
351 Broadway,New York. 


JAMES H. BUNN, 
Wall Paper & Window Shade 
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A STANDING [NViqapion : 


And the right kind of 


=A WELCOME < 


To all 


VISITORS AT 


JOHN WANAMAKER’S 


GRAND DEPOT, 


Which fs now one of 








The Largest DRY GOODS, CLOTHING, and general out- 
fitting House thus far established. 





A FAULTLESS NEW STOCK FOR AUTUMN NOW OPENING. 





Orders for samples sent to persons who cannot purchase 
in person, 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Grand Depot, - - ~- 18th Street, 
| >Philadelphia.< 
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American Fruit-Preserving Powder 


| TRAE TREAT SS. LPR Ae 
ANN LIQUID ts the (heapect, Yost Reliable, and Best-Kouwn Method of preserving all kt or , 
TOMA Wes, Ete.. THA WRERKIES, KASPHEKIES, and alt high. colored Fruits retain br of gauite. 
weli as fisvor. (Une ounce of it (costing 3 cents) 1s equal to 6 Ibs. of sugar in | ear cg operty. 

naiaviished over ten yeers, and endorsed by (house ds epow thousands of ties. Une trial will establish 
the fact'hattbe AWERI AN FRUIT-PRESERVISG PUWDER and LIQUID will effectually prevent fer- 
mentation and pegeerve all Kinds of FRUITS, — TOEM. Ete , and kerp them the vear round, or for 
in Jars of avy kiod or s\Ze. or in wooden kees and barrels, WITHOUT SBALiNO AIR TIGHT. Simply ertale 
tv + down with a strong paper is all that is needed 
The Fruit wilt keep WITHOUT BT GAK, Op any Quantity of sugar may be added as derired. 


WS het 10 BE AS HKALT yay af reuse y The 
‘Ine Fruit, ete , may be cooked little or much, as des ° will without any cooking, or they 

be cooked 4owd int sauce. The method Is simple and easy. None can fail if the Pow aod Liquid is added 
int >the Fruit, etc., lo quantity as directed 

+ ne package will preserve pouvds of Fruit, Tomatoes, ete Price ONE DOLLAR per package. 
Giveitatrial. Ii you ee oe it trom your Draggist or Grocer, | will send it prepaid to apy «¢ xpress office 
in cue Upited states east of the Missiasippt Kiver. apou receipt of the price; or west of the Mississippi River 


and east of the kocty Mountains for $1.2 per pactage. 
+UcaL AND GENEKAL AGENTS WAN TEU. Address 


L. P. WORRALL. No. 24 Liberty Street, N. V. 
BREA OFFER !! ! MP SAORRE New Mexico. 


Low ‘se for cas 


R 
2; 5 Stops $47 
9 de 962, 11 do B87, #2 do nee 48 
7 UARE AND UPRIGHT 
O08 $125 de $131, 7 1-3 do $140 and 
Months. Warranted & 








Forties haveing LAND CLAIMS or LANDS 
in this Territory 





Depot, years. AGENTS WANTED. IMustrated Cate | Who Dreine To #ELL, Mend Full Parti 
’ ¢WENTY-8EOOND AND CHESTNUT 8TS., alegues Mailed. HORACE WATERN, Agent, | ssf Tithe and Map of same to camaen, Syma 
ane actaurer and Dealer Kast 4th t., 
— a ork. * 'P. 0. Bex, 8536. J. WISE NORTON, 
P.O. Rox 1979. , Philadetphia, Pa. 
N. B.—Orders by Mail and Decorative Work BALD BFAD and AN 45 Eads — 
— —2 — Sern FACE! ATTENTION ![—For s Sure | Dr, Heymeur, Graduate of Medicine 


aod Rapid Growth of Hair apon Bald | and Pharmacy. Drag Store. N.W. cor. a 
; > tees 
Heads and #mooth Faces, use eure ia i. Byphiliuie and U —8 


COSMETIC FREPARATION, | Hair (Froublen. brregular ties, 1 ort aq oot Ghaate F ars 
male No Advice } 


which NEVER FAILS. Price 6 cents. ote. 
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guaranteed. 
H. H, WITHERSTINE & CO., 


~m.Y. 


AG4zess. 
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radical whieh bave occurred 


the present season have been less of de 

@ige and fabric than color. It is true that 

the revival of the panier has created a di- 
version from the sheath-like closeness of pre 
vious styles, but still 1t is so restricted in its 
form, and so susceptible of modification, that 
it fs only im very rare instances that startling 
contrasts are presented between the designs 
of to-day and those of a year ago. The texture 
of fabries is almost precisely the same, soft, 
undressed, clinging ; it is only in the popular. 
ity which has been finally achieved for satin, 
and the rick varieties of figures in silks that 
obanges beve taken piace, and these have sim- 
ply em phasized an evident previous tendency, 
In colors, however, there is much to occupy 
attention, because the diversity is greater even 
than the novelty. Noone can say that a com- 
plete change has taken place, or that it is rev- 
Olutionary, because there is nothing absolute, 
and if light colors and positive contrasts are 
seen in the street, it is side by side with unob- 
trustve black and neutral grey. Still, because 
the change is in the direction of higher, 
brighter, and lighter tints, itisali the more 
striking, and forces iteclf upon the attention. 
It admits of a diversity to which we have long 
been strangers, for solid dark colors had be- 
eome almost a uniform for the street. There 
ie a return this season to such old fashions as 
made-up fichus and mantelets of black net 
mounted with narrow patsementeries, gal- 
loons, moses trimmings, and gimps, laid acrocs 
im clustess, alternating with lace leaves ap. 
plied, or lace sewed on. These, and other 
emall biack garments of silk or satin, some of 
which are belted in, are worn over light and 
eclored dresses in the fashion of twenty-five 


years ago. 

There is nothing so remarkable in the range 
of the totlet this season as the beauty and rar- 
ity of the trimmings. There are stuffs hand- 
embrotcered in lovely designs in natural ool- 
ors upon satin, Soft Persian silks in which 
the delicate colrrs are blended upon a ground 
that reproduces the various hues of the sky, in 
darts and tiny dashes, in fitful suggestions, 
rather than in any definite and decided pat- 
tern. These are ured lesa for dreases than for 
trimming upon pale creamy gagelines, fine 
India wools,and the like. Then the fringes 
are something marvellous in the cost which is 
put into styles quite simple apparently in 
construction, but really oontaining elements 
of which formerly only jewelry was com. 
posed. The advantages of these are lightness 
and permanency, the fine pure cut jet having 
scarcely any weight, and being put together 
with the care that the choice character of the 
materials dGemaud. The ribbons show 


- equal, if not superior, distinction and charac- 


ter, and of the rich, costly, and more strik- 
ing styles only a amall quantity is used; 
for example, upon a black chip hat, trimmed 
with black satin ribbonand black Breton lace, 
a single loop of elegant gold and chintz bro- 
caded ribbon upon a creamy ground wiil be 
placed to the left, upon the front, emphasizing 
the modified Alsatian bow, which usu- 
ally forms part of the trimming, and giving 
tone and eharacter to the whole bonnet. 

The past few seasons have brought a great 
compensation to intelligent women with 
small incomes in the lovely cotton fabrics, 
which seem to have been made in order to 
bring as much beanty as lies in folds 
ef silk and satin within their reach. 
Bvery one should endeavor to possess 
at least a single dress for indoor wear of fou- 
lard finished cambric, or satin finished chintz 
cotton, pretty colors softered by at least a 
narrow edge upon the ruffies, at the neck and 
wrist by an inexpensive linen Jace. The Pom- 
padotr designs are so beautiful in themselves 
that they make even a cotton costume look the 
Gress of a Marquise of the last century. 

It is certain that dress has become as varied 
as the flowers of the two hemispheres, and 
tasbion now resembies a traveler who has vis- 
ited every part of the globe, and bas brought 
home a collection of the beanties of al) na 
tions. And thus a public promenade now, or 
a drawing room, resembles more a tancy cos- 
tame ball than a prosaic dayreunion. But let 
@s not complain ; dress has thereby become a 
etady and « poem, and if you notice how few, 
how very few plain people you meet now-a- 
Gays, that may convince you that we have at 
last struck into the right path, where every 
lady may select a cvstume hest suited to her 
style. I will even carry my comparison fur- 
ther by bidding you look at certain iadies of 
your acquaintance, who are better looking 
wow than they were ten or fifteen years ago. 
Why ? Because fashion is now kinder to them. 
That is all. 

Tne Louis XVL. style is more genera! than 
any other, and this because it allows ladies to 
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Sounces, edged with white lace, and 
with a bouillonnes. 
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skirt is trimmed with three or 


The upper part 
skirt is draped in front, and trimmed 
with white ribbons to mateh. The pan- 
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The fashion of wearing a flower on one side 
Of the neck ruche, close to the left ear, has be- 
come quite general with high bodies. With 
square bodies the fower is worn on One side 
of the square. For evening the fower may be 
worn on one shoulder. Thedem!-wreath, cov- 
ering one entire side from shoulder to front 
ot bust, is less seen. 

The new whim in jewelry iss fy, which is 
worn, even in the daytime, for earrings sod 
for brooch. This little fly is imitated so per- 
fectly that you are tempted to blow it off 
white lace cravat when you see itthere. In 
flowers it is the talip which is in favor, and 
this stupi4, gaudy, scentiess flower threatens 
once more to become quite an epidemie. 

Gold and silver are lavished everywhere, 
and the mixture of colors has no precedent. 

I see casaquins which might have been made 
out of the chair covers that belonged to the 
Louis XV. period. Onel specially remarked 
had a greenish blue ground, and was covered 
with embroidered black and red dragons, and 
an intricate vermice!!i design in gold thread 
running between them; the skirt was biue- 
green foulard, trimmed with bands of the 
game materia! as the casaquin,and @ profusion 
of fringe combining all the colors to be found 
in it. The caffsand color were old Venetian 
lace. Dresses made of checked foulard hand- 
kerchiefs seam quite simple now by the side 
oi these bizarre arrangements and complica- 
tions. The new colors are grenouille (frog) 
green, and vieux chaudron green, which hase 
tinge of yellow fn it; sulphur, wh‘ch is mixed 
with pink; the North Pole blue which is a pale 
shade tinted with violet, in distinction to tur- 
quoise, which is tinted with green. 

The Gorge de Pigeon or pigedn's throat silk, 
and indeed all shot silxs,arein great favor 
now, although never used alone for a dress. 
They are combined with flowere? mousseline 
de laine, and with cashmere’ patterned foulard, 

A bleck gauz® costume has a Louis XV. 
waistcoat, made of small black satin rouleaux; 
this gilet is joined to the corsage by a flat band 
jet embroidery, the gauze which is made up 
over silk is of two kinds, on® fine and plain, 
the other very open,and chequered in small 
squares.. Of the chequered gauze the bodice is 
com posed; it is finely drawn, so as to edge the 
gilet, en fichu. 

Another useful and practical toilette, which 
can be copied by ladies at home, is composed 
of a black silk dress and a lace shawl. The 
silk skirt is edged by a five inch deep band ot 
bias silk; the edges of tnis band have narrow 
eocks'-comb pleatings, the silk corsage, cut 
low and square, is put on under the skirt; 
over this corsage & lace casaque, demi-fitting 
and with lace sliesves,is worn. The front is 
trimmed with lace to form a fichu over a white 
point d‘aigutile lace waistcoat; the sleeves are 
trimmed to match; the casaque has deep lace 
paniers, edged by a flounce of black silk and 
satin reversible ribbon. The seam at the back 
is covered by a tiny laceinsertion, with waved 
edges. 

And now, before I close,a word as to the 
newest traveling dresses. Ths reign ot brown 
and grey for this purpose is at anend. Only 
year, tor the shortest journeys, Quaker colors 
were de rigueur; now the gayest trimmings 
enliven these sombre hues. Almond color 
camel's hair is a good fabric, but many cos- 
tumés are made of dark cypress green, gen 
darme bine, old-gold brown, and blue-gray: 
and mosaic silk is used for trimming. The 
gay bordering on India cashmere shaw!is, ap 
plied as in narrow bands, trims almond-brown 
camel's bair; bands of biack, green, and red 
Scotch plaid trim olive-green bunting; and 
Creole borders or the bright red and yellow 
checks of bandanas are seen on bottie-green 
camel's hair costumes. The newest make isa 
plain redingote with a short round skirt. The 
redingote,although shaped like a gentleman’s 
great coat, is a long plain overdress, cut 
Princesse fashion, skirt and bodiceino one. It 
is entirely without drapery, reaches almost to 
the edge of the dress, and is open to the waist 
in the centre of the back. Two large buttons 
mark the waist, and there f{s always a,rolling 
collar in front. The edgts of the redingote 
are simply stitched, showy large buttons are 
used, and it is precisely one of those garments 
that require to be tailor-made. The tronts are 
cut away, and disclose the skirt trimmed with 
deep kiltings across its front breadths. In 
seal brown wool, with trimmings of moxaic 
silk in which old gold and seal-brown predom- 
inate, the effect of this costume Is very stylish. 

Brittany lace, although still largely used, 
is no longer a novelty. Fichus, cravats, ruch- 
ings, etc., are now made of fine spotted net, 
known as tulle point d esprit. This netis very 
becoming an‘ washes weli.remaining clear 
and soft. They are now making very pretty 
scarfs of it. They are about a yard and a half 
long, and instead of being edged witb Brittan, 
lace, the ends are finished with a double frill of 
the net, each f' ill being adorned with tiny em. 
broidered scallops. Bowsand jadots are made 

with the same dotted net. 





Fireside Chat. 


N addition to the recipes for preserving 
fruit, which a last week in the 
Fireside Chat, 1 give the following, which I 
think will be found very and reli. 
Preserving Peaches Old-fashioned Style.— 
Pare and balve the pesetes. taking ont the 
stones, and lay them 'n sugar, allowin three. 
quarters of a pound to one of fi uit, or, if more 
poe ney ee LL — py han unds of 
sugar x ng in the su- 
gr &@ little while, the juice of fruit will 
ve been diseol ved hto make a es rp 
It is best to cook about etght yee fruit 
fe a ved and 
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trate and dissolve the sugar. Peaches have so 

much juice, itis ample for the syrup without 
any water. 

another recipe which will prove rell- 

able 


— Pare the nes and cut them 
ol at wean them, and allow pei * — *— 
of sugar to every nd ot fruit; putt in 
the kettle aiternately with the oagee, heat 
gradvally, until the s"gar is dissolved, 
then botl them until clear, take them out witb 
a perforated skimmer or & fork. jay them on 
dishes withont any syrup. put them In thesun, 
and tarn them frequently until dry, putting 
them on dry dishes ff the evrap drains out of 
them. When so dry that you can handle 
them, pack them iv draws or boxes, with lay- 
ers of sifted sugar. beginning witn the sugar 
and finishing with it. You may boil more 
bes in the same syrup if you have enough 
fort. These are better than figs. 


Marmaiade.—Half a peck of pipptn appl 

@ quarter ofa peck of pears. Ral?a peak r 
peaches, a quarter peck of quinces,two quarts 
of water, and the pee! of a large orange grated 
and added with the jaice half an hour before 
tre marmalade is done. Put the pastags ee 
cores ot the quinces in the water and bofl a 
short time, closely covered to prevent evapor- 
ation. Strain them out and put the water on 
the quincesand pears. all cutsmall; boil them 
for an hour, then add the other fruit and five 
pounds of sugar, bot! gently two hours, stir. 
ring them to prevent burning; ad the juice 
and rind of the orange, and boil half an hour 
longer. 

Preserved Tomatoes. — Procure the little 

shaped yellow tomatoes, wash and wipe 
hem, weigh them and allow three quarters of 
a pound of sifted sugar to every pound of to- 
matoes ; prick each one witha coarse needle 
fin five or six places; put the sugar over the 
fire ip a vreserving kettle, with a teacup ef 
boiling water to six pounds of sugar: stir it 
over aslow fire until all is diesol ved, then put 
in the tomatees and cook until clear; when 
half dope, add the juice and rind cut very thin 
of two large freshiemons. When the fruit is 
clear, take it out with a perforated skimmer, 
putitin small jars two-thirds full; botl the 
syrup fast for six minutes more, then fill] up 
the jars, and let them stand until next day ; 
then cover closely and keep in a cool place. 

Citron Melon.—Pare off the hard green rind, 
cut the melon in quarters and take out the 
seeds; then cut it into squares or slices half 
an inch fn thickness and weigh it. Allow a 
pound of sugar to every pound of citron, put 
the melon ina pan of cold water with a pand- 
ful of salt foran hour, then wesh it in clean 
freeh water make a weak syrup of sugar (not 
what was weighed) and water, put the citron 
in itand boil ten nitnutes, then take out the 
citron, throw this syrup ont, and make 
another with the sugar you weighed and a lit- 
tle enid weter: put the citron in it, and botl 
until clear and tender, skimming it well; add 
to it the juice of two large lemons, betng care- 
ful to pick out the seede; pare the rind off thin 
witha sharp knife, boll with the citron about 
fifteen minutes before you take it off the fire, 
When the melon is done, put it in small jars, 
a little peel in each one, let it standin a cool 
place until next day, and then cover clorely. 

Spiced Cantelope.—Take cantelopes fit for 
the table, cut them fn half, scrape out all the 
seed+, slice and pare them, pnt theminan 
earthen pan, and cover them with good cider- 
vinegar; let them stand twenty four hours, 
then strain ff the juice and vinegar, measure 
aquart of juice for each preserving kettle of 
fruit that vou may have, and to every quart 
add three pounds of light-brown sugar, half 
an ounce of cloves. the same of cinnamon fn 
sticks, and half an ounce of blades of mace ; 
put the vineyar and spice over the fire with the 
melon and boil fitteen minutes; take ont the 
melon and lay itin jars three parts full; boil 
the syrnp fifteen minutes more and pour over 
* When cold, closethe jars. This is very 
nice, 

Home Decoration.—It ia much the fashion 
now to put a basket jardiniere, filled with 
flowers and ferns, before the fire place when 
the firé is not required; and if a gilded trellis 
is added at the back. it enhances the effect. A 
gtided trellis of either wire or narrow wood, 
with along stick at the sides to push into the 
mould of the flower box, with ferns rising up 
high against ft, and little gilded tin receptacies 
fora smalifern, and a drooping spray of ivy 
up the sides at distances, with a tin trough 
hang on tothe back in which ivy is planted 
and trained to fall over the trellisin front. is 
an extremely pretty, graceful ornament for 
either a dressingroom or a conservatory. Any 
sor's of ferns will do. from maidenhbair to the 
common littl wood ones. Three little 
cbildren’s wooden buckets. gilded and nailed 
together, witha fern growing in each, looked 
very pretty on some emai) tables in a conser- 
vatory that I was in the other day, and I also 
saw threecommon strawberry straw “‘pottles” 
gilded, glued together, fixed on toa little piece 
of wood, with a flowering creeper planted in. 
The lady of the house had amused herself in 
utilising odds and ends, and had gilded them 
herself. Another original idea was making 
lamp and candle shales of the Japanese paper 
parasols now so much seen. The little ones, 
which can be had for a very tew cents 
each, went over the wire candle frames sold at 
alllampashops. The stick was removed and 
the little joints attached, the top Was cut away 
and a thread run in ont to keep the paper in 
shape. Some ha‘ a narrow little colored silk 
fringe or a piece of lace gummed on by way of 
afinieh. The large ones were arranged in ex- 
actly the same way, and were merely put over 
the globes of lamps. It was not the very large 
ones that were used, but those of medium 
size. There were varieties, and some were on 
lamp wire frames. A group of suspended 
lamps had a Japanese shade over each. Ina 
conservatory they look well. 

A tea table was shown me the other day, 
made of six painted china tiles set in black 
wood. It bad been so wonstructed that by 
touching it in a particular way it could be 
turned up to jook like a low screen. This may 
be & novel idea to some one who is fond ot 
painting on china tiles. Asa table it was 
proms and ornamental. A pair of brown 

lanket curtains, bung-up before a very cold 
draughty hall door, had a broad border of 
large ilies and leaves. applique on in light 
biue sateen, and were looped back with broad 
bands of blue when not required. They were 
veined and outlined with blue worsted of the 
same shade. -Anotber pair bad large popptes 
and whest ears in clusters.every cluster being 
tied round the stalks with a shaded light-blue 
ribbon, all worked in thick fi wools; the 
bands were worked to match. There was a 
space between every bunch. Some bedroom 
curtains were of brown holland. with a broad 
band of light blue serge, on which was worked 
& design of lilies and leaves ent out anc ad- 
plique: the hand of serge was }4 in. wide, and 
the design 8 in. There was an undulating 
stalk, first chain-stitched, and then (after the 
geese was cut away) buttonholed with un- 
, hed thread, and then a large lily on one 

side and 6 leaf or two, then a bud 
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